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A TOUR OF CIRCULATING CHANNING’S 
WORKS. 

[A clergyman, whose name is well known to 
our rea@@ers, has furnished us with the following 
incidents. ] 

As regards the circulation of the works of Dr. 
Channing, it is plain that we have nothing but 
opposition to expect from those who know just 
enough about Dr. Channing to fear him. They 
know that he was a great man, and a powerful 
writer, and that the influence of his writings 
tends to subvert some of the most prominent pe- 
culiarities of their systems of faith. Hence 
their influence is exerted to prevent the circula- 
tion of these writings. In some places they 
frown upon the Bookseller who ventures to keep 
them for sale, and when he presumes to bring 
them prominently before the public by advertis- 
ing, they have threatened to withdraw patronage 
from him altogether. Hence, if these works are 
in bookstores beyond the sphere of Unitarian in- 
fluence, they are found snugly packed away up- 
on @ back shelf. These symptoms of dread met 
me at almost every turn during my recent ex- 
perience. Indeed, so plainly was this pious hor- 
ror manifested at times, that I had reason to be- 
lieve that I was regarded very much as the agent 
of the Evil One himself. On more than one oc- 
casion have I been assured by individuals, that 
they would as soon introduce the works of Paine 
and Voltaire into their families ag those of Chan- 
ning. On questioaing one of them as to his ex- 
act knowledge of the character of the writings 
he thus strongly condemned, he was compelled 
to acknowledge that he had never read them, 
but said that it was enough for him to know that 
the doctrine of the Trinity was rejected in them! 
Often have ministers of the Gospel and others 
alleged it as the principal reason of their declin- 
ing to purchase, that they were afraid to have 
their families read them. And frequently in 
this connection, has the wish been expressed for 
an expurgated edition which should be free from 


ef these works, answered most emphatically, 
** Yes, 1 have read them all, aod tHerkrore | 
want them.” Another at New-London, Ct., on 
baing asked to purchase, inquired immediately 
if Channing’s Evidences of Christianity were to 
be found in the set? He had read this treatise 
while in College, and had been so much impress- 
ed that he hac been anxious ever since to pro- 
cure it, but no opportunity had oflered. He now 
expressed his willingness to buy the whole set, 
if for nothing else, yet fog the sake of that one 
article, 

While at ——— , the Supreme Court be- 
ing in session, I took occasion to call on the 
Judges at a time when they were all together in 
their private parlor at the Hotel, After a due 
examination of the works, and the expression of 
some surprise at their cheapness, when compar- 
ed with the excellence of the material and the 
mechanical execation—ejl four of these distin- 
guished individuals expressed their respect and 
admiration of Dr. Channing as a writer; Two 
of them purchased. 

While at this place, a pleasing incident oceur- 
ed of a somewhat different nature. Some one 
mentioned to me an intelligent machinist,a silver- 
smith by trade who,it was thought,would like to 
purchase a set of the Works, He wasa worthy 
and sensible man. On calling, I was much 
pleased with his appearance and conversation. 
He had already become somewhat acquainted 
with the writings of Channing, and was evident- 
ly exceedingly desirous of having the whole set. 
He was however, in narrow cirenmstances, and 
did not feel able to purchase. Early the next 
morning however, he called at my hotel, and 
bought a set, and when questioned as to the 
reason of his change of determination, he said 
that upon thinking the matter over after I left, 
he had come to the conclusion that inasmuch us 
(to use his own graphic expression) he ‘‘could 
buy the mind of such a man as Channing for $2,- 
50. he had better do without something else and 
have Channing.’’—In this place, a village of 
probably some 1500 inhabitants, although it 
contains no regular Unitarian suciety,—I dispos- 
ed of 25 sets of the works, and several other 
miscellaneous volumes. 

At I visited a Rifle manufactory, em- 
ploying something Bke 100 hands. They were 
mostly young men, (as I should judge) of unu- 
sual intelligence and industry. I left about 20 














sets of the works in this single estavlishment. | 


Who can doubt that these will have a most sal- 
utary influence upon the future character and 
final destiny of those young men? 

Of the ministers of the various denominations, 
many give to these writings a hearty welcome. 
Especially is this the case with those of the 
Universalist denomination, and of the ‘‘Christian 
Connexion.’’ Many of these would gladly lend 





what they were pleased to call ‘‘doctrinal er- 
ror.” From such sources I have sometimes re- 
ceived offers for single volumes which were 
considered less objectionable than others: these 
offers I have invariably declined, for what has 
seemed to me good and sufficient reasons. 

At West Point, on the Hudson river, I suc- 
ceeded in getting an entire set (works and me- 
moirs,) into the library of the U. S. Military 
Academy, though, as I was told, it was much to 
the annoyance of the chaplain who would, Aad 
he been able, gladly have kept such “ heresy” 
out of the hands of the young men who were 
studying not exactly “the things which make 
for peace.” It was merely a remarkable instance 
of jealous care for the welfare of souls when it 
was thought that the writings of Dr. Channing 
would do harm to the Cadets of West Point! 

While in Vermont I fell in with an intelli- 
gent, educated man, with whom [| held substan- 
tially the following conversation. On looking at 
the books and hearing the price, he exclaimed, 
‘* What! Dr. Channing’s Works for $2,50! 
Why, what are you selling them so cheap for!” 
“©,” said I, ‘‘we think that they are calculated 
to do great good—greater, peihaps, than any 
other work whatever, except the Bible; and 
they have been put at this low price that ad/ 
may be able to have them” ‘1 don’t know 
about that. Dr. C. was a great man and a pow- 
erful writer, but I fear that it is not quite safe 
for the common people to read him ; I fear there 
is danger that he will lead them into fatal errot.”” 
Io reply to this, I admitted that his writings 
were calculated to have a powerful influence up- 
on the minds of those who read them; that they 
were powerful, for the simple reason that they 
contained a large portion of the cruth, and the 
truth is always powerful ; and that they were 
also dangerous in some points of view, especial- 
ly when regard was had to the stability of the 
errors of Calvinism, &c. ‘*O,’’ said he, in con- 
clusion, ‘‘ you are doing just right, just as | 
should do if [ believed as you do; for the Unitar- 
ians cannot do a better thing for their cause than 
to circulale the writings of Dr. Channing : there 
is no doubt about that.” Here was trath from a 
fair and an intelligent opponent, one who was 
educated in a Unitarian community, and knew 
the whole history of the controversy. 

These were some of the marks of opposition 
which Lexperienced. On the other hand, from 
the liberal, inquiring portion of the community, I 
met with many instances of a ready welcome of 
my books. Individuals of this class have gener- 
ally read here and there an extract, or perhapsa 
siray pamphlet of Channing, just enough to 
make them earnestly desirous of a further ac- 
quaintance with a mind so great and so noble, — 
Hence, when the entire Works are offered them, 
at a price so 1emarkably low, they do not 
hesitate, but eagerly improve the favorable op- 
portunity. T think that in this class are to be 
found a very large proportion of the educated, 
especially those of the legal profession. Doubt- 


their aid to circulate them as widely as possible. 
The body of Friends,or at least one branch of it 
—have a high regard for Dr: Channing. While 
at Poughkeepsie I had an interesting conversation 
with one of their celebrated preachers, Rachael 
Barker, who spoke in the highest terms of his 
writings. She had long been familiar with them. 
And within the limits of the most bigoted sects, 
I have found especially among the younger 
portion of the ministry, instances of a ready we!- 
come for these volames.—The most remarkable 
ease of this kind which now occurs to my mind, 
was that of a minister of the ——— Church 
in I met with him accidentally at 
a store, and when he found out my business, he 
invited me to call at his study, where I enjoyed 
avery pleasant conversation with him, in which 
he spoke very highly of Channing. He seemed 
very much pleased with the opportunity to pur- 
chase the entire set, (works and memoirs,) which 
he did without being urged. Probably this in- 
stance of liberality may be partly accounted for 
from the fact, that, to use his own exression, he 
was ‘brought up at the feet of Dr. Wardlaw” 
and was with him at the time ofthe celebrated 
controversy with Mr. Yates. 

Another class who are especially inclined to 
receive favorably the works of Channing, con- 
sists of those actually engaged in the vurious 
moral reform movements of the day. On all these 
qnestions it is weli known that he has written 
cundidly, earnestly, and effectually, and all are 
ready to avail themselves of the aid of his argu- 
ments and the sanction of his authority. 














For the Register. 
DEDHAM SUNDAY. SCHOOL CELEBRATION, 


Released from business, on Fast-Day, I left 
the noise and bustle of Boston tv those who pre- 
fer them, and spent a pleasant season of rest, in 
the village of Dedham, where, on the afternoon 
of the day, I attended a Sunday School Celebra- 
tion at the Rev, Dr. Lamson’s Church—a church 
built on the same spot where my ancestors had 
ofien worshipped. 

The Church was tastefully decorated for the 
occasion with verdant festoons, wreaths, &c., 
while behind the pulpit was elevated a large 
evergreen Roman Cross. The scholars num- 
bered about a hundred, besides their teachers. 
The andience was large. 

After a Voluntary on the Organ, Rev. Dr. 
Lawson, in a few pertinent remarks, observed 
that he preferred thatthe school should be ad- 
dressed by others, rather than by himself, and 
that he was sure the gentlemen from Boston 
would find willing and attentive listeners. Mr. 
Sumner, Saperintendent of the school, then 
read a hymn from the school service book, which 
was sung by the echolars with very good effect. 
Then followed selections from the Scriptures, 
Responses by the papils, a Prayer in concert by 
the whule school, and the singing of an original 
hymn. 








less some of these, from indifference, from mo- 
tives of policy or something of the kind, do not 
care to let the liberal tendency of their minds be 
known; but yet many of them are very willing 
to buy and read the works of such a man as Dr. 
Channing. There aie also many of the ‘* com- 
mon people,”’—farmers, mechanics, artizans,— 
who have active minds, and are accustomed to 
think for themselves, these likewise read the 
writings of Dr. Channing “gladly” And all 
who thus read with open, free minds, are, as it 
seems to me, necessarily very much enlightened 
and elevated. An intelligent and very influen- 
‘ial lawyer at Troy, N. Y., when shown a copy 


Mr. Kneeland of Dorchester, spoke of an old 
portrait he saw in the gallery, which called 
UP associations of the past and made him feel 
young again. When he was a boy, he lived in 
a town, where there was a hall filled with pic- 
tures of the Pilgrims; and all old portraits re~ 
minded him of his boyhood. He drew the at- 
tention of the children to nature, reminding 
them of nature’s God, as seen in spring-time, 
and also in the glorious landscape of a winter's 
day—the icicles irradiated by the sun, and the 
frozen drapery of the leafless trees. 

Another original hymn of great sweetness 
having been sung, there followed some very in- 











structive and interesting remarks from Rev. J. 
F. Clarke. He quoted an anecdote of Coler- 
idge, who did not approve of Sunday school 
teaching, as it prejudiced children in favor 
of certain sectarian doctrines. A friend hearing 
him speak thus, carried him to a garden filled 
with weeds. ‘‘Is that your garden!” said Col 
eridge. ‘‘Yes,”” answered the friend, “1 did not 
like to prejudice it in favor of roses, pinks or 
lilies, &c., and I find it has very materially taken 
to weeds.” Mr. C. then spoke of gentleness, 
in the management of children ; and said that 
teachers should not crowd too much into the 
minds of their scholars, bat put in a little ata 
time, and that of the simplest kind. 

Rey. Mr. Robbins next addressed the audi- 
ence, upon the benefits of Sunday School in- 
struction, and expressed the gratitude he felt 
towards the teachers of his own Sunaay School 
for the good they were deing. He encouraged 
the teachers to persevere in their work of love. 
He related the story of a poor mariner whom he 
knew,—sick and suffering and about to die; who 
was obliged to bind his sons to a sea captain, 
and on his sick bed took leave of them forever. 
The facts being mentioned in his Sunday 
School, the scholars of their own accord aided 
the invalid and secured for him the comforts so 
gratifying to a sick man’s taste and feelings. 
Mr. R. closed with an allusion to the motto, 
‘*Hosannas to our God,” printed upon the gal- 
lery, and said he hoped that it would ever 
prove the spirit of the school, poured forth in 
songs of gratitude to their Heavenly Father. 

The services closed with a hymn, a prayer and 
Benediction. 





For the Register. 


EXCERPTIONS. 


ON SUNDAY SCHOOLS.—NO. 2. TEXT BOOKS. 


“Leta series of text-books be selected, adapt- 
ed to the capacities of the youngest child that 
would learn a lesson, and to the most advanced 
that would be likely to attend school. The, 
scholars could then be classed according to their 
capacities and qualifications, and advanced in 
them from time to time, as their progress would 
demand.’’ [M. Rep. 


‘Some teachers, especially in the younger 

classes, employ hymns upor cards, which are 

given to the children to commit to memory, and | 
the topics suggested by them form a basis for 

familiar conversational instruction after their 

jrecital. My observation leads me to think that 

this is attended with the best results. [idem. 


“It is, however, in the highest degree im- 
portant, in every Sunday Schoo], to aim at as 
exact and enlightened a method and system as is 
| consistent with the free and efficient activity of 
the individual teachers.’”’ [idem, 


“Much of the want of system in our schools 
arises partly from the insufficient preparation of 
teachers, and partly from the want of Manuals, 
of a serial and progressive character.” [idem. 


IMPORTANCE 


‘*A sense of inability, x feeling of inauffiei-+ 
leney for the work, is the very first requisite of 
}a Sunday School teacher; only let him have a 
| fixed purpose of benefitting those who come un- 
det his influence, and the parpuse be joined to a 
becoming humility, arising from a sense of weak- 
ness, and nothing less than the most abundant 
success will follow his efforts.’’ [idem. 


‘*‘Show me a good teacher, and | will show 
you an improving class. Give me a dozen, com- 
petent, faithful, and earnest teachers, and the 
school is made,” [idem. 


GENERAL EXERCISES. 


OF GOCD TEACHERS. 





‘‘We have, during the last summer, almost 
always had addresses at the opening or close of 
the school, the male teachers taking tarns when 
we could get none frem the officiating clergy- 
man, These addresses have generally been in 
simple and familiar, thouga earnest and direct 
language, and always interesting and profitable.” 


“The Superintendent, has occasionally, at the 
close of the school, read a short selection, illus- 
trating or enforcing some precept or good trait 
of character; asking them to be prepared to 
give some account of it the next Sunday to their 
teachers. We are satisfied of the utility of 
such addresses and selections, accompanied, as 
they might be, with comments naturally sug- 
gested.” {Middlesex Rep. 


“It seems desirable frequently to unite the 
school in some general exercise, encouraging, 
as it naturally does, a feeling of mutual sympa- 
thy, and of friendly interest, as one body in the 
pursuit of a common object.” [idem. 


TEACHERS’ MEETINGS. 


Teachers’ meetings | hold to be of great 
advantage to aschool , they keep alive a warm 
interest in its welfare ; much valuable informa- 
tion is imparted to the teachers &c.” [Mid- 
dlesex Rep. 


‘‘Our mode of conducting them has varied to 
give interest to them, with the view of calling 
out the widest individual interest and activity. 
We at present discuss subjects, commenced at a 
previous meeting, in which written commanica- 
tions are received, making the meetings as easy 
and social as possible.” [idem. 


PARENTS. 


“Of one thing, howevef, I am certain, that 
there can be no real and permanent improvement 
of our Sunday Schools, until the parents feel 
more interested in them, and can be brought to 
give them a more earnest support.” P. 
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PRISONERS’ FRIEND ASSOCIATION, FOR THE 
ALD OF DISCHARGED FEMALE CONVICTS. 


Of all the charitable and benevoient efforts of 
the day, none seems more practically and im- 
mediately useful than that of aiding those who 
by theirerrors and sins have incurred temporary 
banishment from society, but who are sincerely 
desirous of returning to the paths of virtue and 
safety. 

The good results which have followed the 
labors of Dr. Taft, the agent of the ‘Boston So- 
ciety for aiding discharged convicts’’ had induc- 
ed a number of ladies, in this city, to endeavor 
to render to female convicts the same useful aid 
that he had so successfully given to the males. 

An Association has accordingly been formed, 
under the name given above, and the experi- 


of a devoted, efficient, and discriminating lady 
were secured, who, acting as agent for this so- 
‘ciety, has aecompli an spquat of gael, very 
arge in, proportion to the amount o jar 
phe hae and such as must Rips time 
tory to every friend of this eminently christian 
enterprise. 


} ment has been tried for a year. The services| 4 


to benefit, to publish details of individual eases, 
but the names appended to the society’s circular, 
which is given herewith, will be a guaranty of 
the judicious use of fends placed at their disposal. 
The members of the society will be happy to 
give such information as will convince those who 
are willing to aid in the enterprise, that a great 
good may be effected by the combined and sys- 
tematic efforts of its friends. 


—— 


CIRCULAR OF THE PRISONER'S FRIEND 
ASSOCIATION. 


The principles of this Association are ‘‘ sym- 
pathy forthe erring—a desire for their refor- 
mation—and efforts to that end.” ‘To test the 
practicability of these views has been the work 
of the Association during the past year, They 
think that the effurt has been successful, and 
would now respectfully present the subject to 
others, believing that the attention towards this 
philanthropic object, when ome excited and en- 
lightened, will increase, and grow hopeful and 
efficient. An Agent, Miss M, W. Dickinson, 
has been employed for the past year to visit the 
female convicts in the House of Correction; to 
become acquainted with them whilst there; to 
inform herself of their capabilities ; to sirength- 
en the smallest desire for a better life; to take 
them under the guidance, and at the expense of 
the Association, when their term of imprison- 
ment expires, and to provide them safe and 
friendly homes. Many have grateful!y, and, we 
think, savingly, availed themselves of the oppor- 
tunity thus offered to free themselves from evil 
associations and bad companionship. 

To continue this work we now want funds 
sufficient to compensate our agent, to pay the 
board, for a few days, if necessary, of those wait- 
ing for employment, to send others to their 
friends, and to provide decent clothing for those 
whose wants are imperative and unquestionable. 
Between five and six hundred dollars have thus 
been expended the past year. An equal sum 
for the year to come could probably be raised by 
a Fair, but extreme reluctance is felt 10 resort- 
ing to this means of obtaining aid, and it will 
only be adopied when other means fail. 

In its plage we propose to ask donations, and 
to commen@e a subsciiption jist of $1 or up- 
wards. If this work is, as it seems to us, wait- 
ing to be done, and good that it should be done, 
we have faith that friends will aid us, and we 
know that the free gift blesses the giveras much, 
yea mure, than the receiver. 

God has opened a way of return unto the sin- 
ner to Himself; Jesus was full of pity and kind- 
ness towards those who sought that way; and 
shall we for a moment make the gulf impassable 
between them and us, when, perhaps, in the eye 
of All-seeing Justice, (with our opportunities 
and knowledge of right, and their whole lives 


ance of good may not be altogether such as the 
self-righteous and the superficial observer might 
expect. 

We are much indebted to those connecied 
with the House of Correction for the facilities 
they have afforded our Agent in her visits there. 
The degraded, the dishonest and the intemper- 
ate, of aj] ages, from early girlhood to old age, 
arethere. Some of them have known no other 
than the sinnet's path from infancy. Others are 
new begioners in the downward couree; but 
none ate quite out of reach of the helping hand, 
which in theit slippery pathway must be ex- 
tended to them, or they canaot regaia the moral 
elevation, where Te safety. J 
Donations and subscriptions will be received 
by either of the undersigned :— 


Mrs. SAMUEL MAY, 88 Atkinson street, 
“ QO. EVERETT, Jx., 740 Washington street, 
“« $B. H. GREENE, 77 Dover street, 
“ $. HALL, Jr., 4 High street, 
“ O.H. MATHER, Asylum street, 
« A. G. FARWELL, 12 Bulfinch street, 
Misses THAYER, 111 Harrison Avenue, 
Miss M. E. TOMPKINS, 66 Dover street, 
Mrs. FRANK B. FAY, Chelsea. 
Boston, March 10, 1849. 





Cavses of Insanity. Dr. Brigham, Super- 
intendent of the New York Asylom for the in- 
sane, has made a valuable report on insanity 
and iis causes. On the subject of hereditary in- 
sanity, Dr. Brigham informs us that, contrary to 
the opinion of many, he has found the inherited 
form of insanity as curable as any other. 

Of the 2014 patients who had been at the 
Asylum, 1017 were men, and 997 women, and 
637 were known to have insane relatives.—The 
statistics on this subject also show that insanity 
is a little more likely to be transmitted by the 
mother than by the father, and that mothers 
are considerably more likely to transmit it to 
daughters than ww sons, while the fathers more 
frequently transmit it sons. Among the fre- 
quent cases of insanity in those not disposed to 
it, is the over indulgence of the appetites and 
passions in early life; and to those who inherit 
a tendency to this disease, such a course is 
highly pernicious. ‘The utinost attention should 
be given to securing a good bodily constitution. 
Sech children should be confined but little at 
school; they should be encouraged to run about 
the fields and take much exercise in the open 
air, and thus ensure the equal and proper deve- 
lopment of all the organs of the body. They 
should not have the intellect unduly tasked.— 
Very early cultwation of the mind, aad the ex- 
citement of the feelings by the strife for the 
praise and the honor awarded to great efforts of 
mind and memory, is injurious to all children, 
and to those who inherit a tendency to nervous 
diseases or insanity most pernicious. In afier 
life, persons thus predisposed to insanity should 
be careful to avoid engaging in any exciting or 
perplexing business or study, and should strive, 
under al! circumstances, to preserve great equ- 
animity of temper, calling to mind the words of 
wisdom, ‘‘He that is slow to anger is better 
than the mighty; and he that ruleth his spirit 
than he that taketh acity.’’ In Dr. Brigham’s 
opinion, the most frequent and immediate 
cause of insanity, and one of the most import- 
ant to guard against, is the want of sleep. 





INAUGURAL ADDRESS OF MR. MACAULAY 
AT GLASGOW UNIVERSITY. 


On Wednesday, the 2ist March last, Mr, T. 
B. Macaulay was installed as Lord Rector of the 
University of Glasgow, in presence of the prin- 
cipal professors, students, and @ brilliant throng 
of ladies. Mr. Macaulay, after thanking those 
who had elected him said:—I do vot think it 
strange, that when that great master of elo- 
quence, Edmund Barke, stood where | now 
stand, he faltered and remained mute. Doubt- 
less the multitude of thoughts which rushed into 
his mind were such as even he could not easily 
atrange or express. In truth, there are few 
spectacles more striking or affecting, than that 
which a great historical place of education pre- 
sents on a solemn public day. This 1s the four 
hundredth year of the existence of your univer- 
sity. (Cheers.) It commenced at the moment 
of a great destruction and of a great creation.— 
Your society was instituted just betore the empire 
of the East perished—that strange empire, which, 
Gragging on lauguid life through the great age of 
atkness, connected together the two great ages 
of light—that empire which, adding nothing to 
stores of knowledge, and producing not one man 
great in letters, in science, or in alt, yet preserv- 
ed, in the midst of barbarism, those masterpieces 
of Attic genius which the highest minds still 
contemplate, and long: will with 
admiring despair; and, at that very time, while 
the fanatical Moslem were plundering the chur- 
ches and palaces of Constantinople, breaking in 














It would be obviously improper, and injurious 
both to the Society and to those whom it seems 


pieces Grecian sculpture, and giving to the 
flames piles of Grecian eloquence, a few humble 


German artisans, who little knew that they were 
calling into existence a power far mightier than 
that of the victorious Sultan, were busied in cut- 
ting and setting the first types. The University 
came into existence just in time to see the last 
trace of the Roman empire disappear, and to see 
the earliest printed book. 


THE FOUNDER OF GLASGOW UNIVERSITY, 
POPE NICHOLAS THE FIFTH. 


At this conjuncture—a conjuncture of unrivall- 
ed interest in the history of letters—a man never 
to be mentioned without reverence by every lover 
of letters, held the highest place in Europe.— 
Our jast attachment to that Protestant faith to 
which our country owes so much, must not pre- 
vent us from paying the tribute which on this 
vecasion and in this place, justice and gratitude 
demand to the founder of the University of 
Glasgow, the greatest of the revivers of learning, 
Pope Nicholas the Fifth. He had sprung from 
the common peoole; but his abilitiess and his 
erudition had early attracted the notice of the 
great. He had studied much and travelled far. 
He had visited Great Britain, which, in wealth 
and refinement, was to his native Tuscany what 
the back settlements of America now are to 
Britain. He had lived with the merchant _prin- 
ces of Florence, those men who first ennobled 
trade by making trade the ally of philosophy, of 
eloquence, and of taste. It was he who, under 
the protection of the munificent and discerning 
Cosmo, arrayed the first public library that 
modern Europe possessed. From privacy your 
founder rose to a throne; but on the throne he 
never forgot the studies which had been his de- 
light in privacy. He was the centre of an illus- 
trious group composed partly of the last great 
scholars of Greece, and partly of the first great 
scholars of Italy, Theodore Gaza and George of 
rebizond, Bessarin and Tilelfo, Marsilio Ficino 
and Poggio Braccivlini. By him was founded 
the Vatican library, then and long after the most 
precious and the most extensive collection of 
books in the world. By him were carefully 
preserved the most valuable intellectual treasures 
which had been snatched from the wreck of the 
Byzantine empire. His agents were to be 
fonad everywhere—in the bazars of the farthest 
East, in the monasteries of the farthest West— 
purchasing or copying worm-eaten parchments, 
on which were traced words worthy of immor- 
tality. Under his patronage were prepared 
accurate latin versions of many precious remains 
of Greek poets and philosophers. But no depart- 
ment of luerature owes so much-to him as histo- 
ry. By him were introduced to the knowledge 
ot Western Europe, two great and unrivalled 





| Herodotus and the work of Thucydides. By 
| him, too, our ancestors were first made ac juaiat- 
jed with the graceful and lucid simplicity of 
| Xenophon and with the manly good sense of 
| Polybias. 


darkened and obscured by sin-clouds,) the bal- 
| these that his attention was called to the intel- 


| swarming with pupulation,rich with culture, and 
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models of historical composition, the work of 


It was while he was occupied with cares like 
lectual wants of this region—a region now 


resounding with the clang of machinery--a_re- 
gion which new sends forth fleets laden with 
its admirable fabrics to lands of which, in his 
days, no geographer had ever heard—then a 
wild, a poor, a half-barbarous tract, lying in the 
utmost verge of the known world. He gave 
his sanction to the plan of establishing a Uni- 
versity at Glasgow, and bestowed on the new 
seat of learning all the privileges which belong- 
ed to the University of Bologna. I can conceive 
that a pitying smile passed over his face as he 
named wa ant Gtesgow' together. ~ At Bo- 
logna he had long studied. Nw spot in the 
world has been more favored by nature or by 
art. The surroonding country was a fruitful 
and sunny country, a country of cornfields apd 
vineyards. In the city, the house of Bentivoglis 
bore rule—a house which vied with the Medici 
in taste and muagnificence—which has left to 
posterity noble palaces and temples, and 
which gave a splendid patronage to aris and sci- 
ences, 

Glasgow he knew to be a poor, a small, a 
rude town, and as he would have thought, not 
likely ever to be otherwise; for the soil, com- 
pared with the rich country at the foot of the 
Appennines, was barren, and the climate was 
such that an Italian shuddered at the thought of 
it. But it is not on the fertility of the soil—it 
is not on the mildness of the atmosphere that 
the prosperity of nations chiefly depends.— 
(Cheers.) Slavery and superstition can make 
Campania a land of beggars, and can change the 
plain of Enna into adesert. Nor is it beyond 
the power of human intelligence and energy, 
developed by civil and spiritual freedom, to turn 
sterile rocks and pestilential marshes into cities 
and gardens. Enlightened as your founder was, 
he little knew that he was himself a chief agent 
in a great revolution—physical and moral, poli- 
tical and religious—in a_revolution destined to 
make the last first, and the first last—in a revo- 
lution destined to invert the relative positions of 
Glasgow and Bologna. 


LiTeRaARY MEN AND Rerormers.—Porery AND 
PROTESTANTISM.—PreLacy aND PuritTan- 
1sM.—ConFLicts. 


We cannot, I think, better employ a few 
minutes than in reviewing the stages of this 
great change in human affairs. Look at the 
world, then, ahundred years after the seal of 
Nicholas had been affixed to the instrument 
which called your college into existence. We 
fiud Earope—we find Scotland especially, in the 
agonies of that great revolution which we em- 
phatically call the Reformation. 

The liberal patronage which Nicholas, and 
men like Nicholas, had given to learning, aud 
of which the establishment of this seat of learn- 
ing is not the least remarkable instance, had 
produced an effect which they bad never contem- 
plated. Ignorance was the talisman on which 
their power depended, and that talisman they 
had themselves broken. They had called in 
knowledge as a handmaid to decorate super- 
stitton, and their error prodoced its natural ef- 
fect. I need not tell you what a part the votar- 
ies of classical learning, and especially of Greek 
learning—the Humanisis, as they were then 
called—bore in the great movement against 
spiritual tyranny. In the Scotch University, I 
need hardly mention the names of Knox, of 
Buchanan, of Melville, of Maitland, of Lething- 
ton. (Applause.) They formed, in fact, the 
vanguard of that movement. Every one of the 
chief reformers—I do not at this moment remem- 
ber a single exception—was a Humanist.— 
Every eminent Humanist in the north of Europe 
was, according to the measure of his uprightness 
and courage, a reformer, Jo truth, minds daily 
nourished with the best literature of Greece and 
Rome, necessarily grew too strong to be tram- 
melled by the cobwebs of the schulastic divinity ; 
aud the influence of such minds was now rapidly 
felt by the whole community—for the invention 
of printing had brought books within the reach 
even of yeomen and of artizans. 


From the Mediterranean to the Frozen Sea, 
therefore, the public mind was everywhere in a 
ferment, and nowhere was the ferment greater 
than in Seotland. It was in the midst of martyr- 
doms and proscriptions, in the midst of a war 
between power and truth, that the first centary 
of the existence of your University closed.— 
Pass another hundred years, and we are in the 
midst of another revolution. The war between 
Popery and Protestantism had, in this island, 
been terminated by the viciory uf Protestantism. 
But from that war another war had sprang—the 
war between Prelacy and Puritanism. The 
hostile religious sects were allied, intermingled, 
confounded with hostile political parties. The 
monarehial element of the constitution was an 


was especially dear to the puritan. At length 
an appeal was made to the sword, Puritanism 
triumphed ; but puritanism was already divided 
against itself. Independency and republicanism 
were on one side, presbyterianism and limited 
monarchy on the other. It was in the very 
darkest part of that dark time—it was in the 
midst of battles, sieges, and executions—it was 
when the whole world was still aghast at the 
awfal spectacle of a British king standing before 
a judgment-seat, and laying bis neck on a block 
—it was when the mangled remains of the Duke 
of Hamilton had just been laid in the tomb of 
his house—it was when the head of the Marquis 
of Montrose had just been fixed on the Tolboth 
of Edinburgh, that your University completed 
her second century ! 


TOLERATION, SECURITY, LIBERTY, PROSPERITY. 
——MERCHANTS AND SCHOLARS.---HOPEFULNESS 
FOR THE FUTURE, 


A hundred years more, and we have at 
length reached the beginning of a happier peri- 
od. Our civil and religious liberties had, in- 
deed, been bought with a fearful price. Bat 
they had been bought. The price had been 
paid. ‘The last battle had been fought on Brit- 
ish ground. he last black scaffuld had been 
set up on Tower Hill. The evil days were over. 
A bright and tranquil centary—a century of re- 
ligious toleration, of domestic peace, of temper- 
ate freedom, of equal justice—was beginning. 
That century is now closing. When we com- 
pare it with any equally long period in the his- 
tory of any other great suciety, we shall find 
abundant cause for thankfulness to the Giver of 
al] Good; nor is there any place in the whole 
kingdom better fitted to excite this feeling than 
the place where we are now assembled. For 
in the whole kingdom we shall find no district in 
which the progress of trade, of manufactures, of 
wealth, and of the arts of life, has been more 
rapid than in Clydesdale. Your university has 
partaken largely of the prosperity of this city 
and of the surrounding region. 

The security, the tranquillity, the liberty, 

which have been propitious to the industry of 
the merchant and of the manufacturer, have 
been also propitious to the industry of the schol- 
ar. To the last century belong most of the 
names of which you justly boast. The time 
would fail me if | atteqgpted to do justice to the 
memory of all the illustrious men, who, during 
that period, taught or learned wisdom, within 
these ancient walls—geometricians, anatomists, 
jurists, philologists, metaphysicians, poeis— 
Simpson and Hunter, Miller and Yeung, Reid 
and Stewart; Campbell—(cheers) whose coffin 
was lately borne to a grave in that renowned 
transept which contains the dust of Chaucer, of 
Spencer, and of Dryden; Black, whose discov- 
eries form an erain the history of chemical sci- 
ence ; Adan Smith, the greatest of all the mas- 
ters of political science ; James Wat:, who per- 
haps did more than any single man has done 
since the new Atlantis of Bacon was written, to 
accomplish the glorious prophecy. 
We now speak the language of humility when 
we say that the University of Glasgow need not 
fear a compatison with the University ot Bolog- 
na. Another secular period is now about to 
commence. There is no lack of alarmists, who 
will tell you that it is about to commence under 
evil auspices. But from me you must expect 
no such gloomy prognostications, I am_ too 
much used to them to be scared by them. Ever 
since | began to make observations on the state 
of my country, I have been seeing nothing but 
growth, and [ have been hearing of nothing but 
decay...The more I] contemplate our noble in- 
stitutions, the more convinced I am that they 
are sound at heart, that they have nothing of 
age but its dignity, and that their strength is 
still the strength of youth. The hurricane 
which has recently overthrown so much that 
was great and that seemed duraole, has only 
proved their solidity. They still stand, august 
and immovable, while dynasties and churches 
are lying in heaps of ruin all around us. [ see 
no reason to doubt that, by the blessing of God 
on a wise and temperate policy, on a policy in 
which the principle is to preserve what is good 
by reforming in time what is evil, our civil in- 
stitutions may be preserved unimpaired to a late 
posterity, and that under the shade of our civil 
institutions, our academical institutions may 
long continue to flourish. 

My young friends whe now hear me, will, I 
hope, not waste their talents and learning on 
selfish or ignoble objects, but employ them to 
promote the physical and moral good of their 
species, to extend the empire of man over the 
material world, to defend the cause of civil and 
religious liberty against tvrants and bigots, and 
to defend the cause of virtue and order against 
the enemies of all divine and human laws. 
(cheers. ) 





COMPARISON OF STYLES OF CHURCH ARCHI- 
TECTURE. 


In a former paper, we have stated that in 
church architecture primary reference should be 
had to durability, use and economy. 

Durability does not depend upon any partica- 
lar style, but upon the material, upon the solidi- 
ty and fidelity of the structure, and upon me- 
chanical skill and workmanship. 

Use and economy, however, are dependent 
upon the style. The Gothie style is defective 
in both respects. For its full, harmonious, and 
artistic development it requires great magnitude 
and abundance of ornament. It isthe architec- 
ture of castles and cathedrals. Without great 
magnitude, it appears cramped, clumsy and in- 
complete. lis very idea is that of massive but- 
tresses, heavy walls, deep and lofty windows, 
imposing enirances, wide-spread dimensions, 
lofty and arched roofs, stately and solid pillars, 
and various angular projections and recesses. 
Without ornament it is rude, fortress-like and 
gloomy. [t must have thrown over its massive 
and bold features a veil of light and exquisite 
tracery-work and sculpture; and then, indeed, 
it is magnificent and beautiful But its forms 
and proportions do not fit it for a church ser- 
vice, unless it be a grand cathedral service 
where music and paintings, and a high mass, or 
eucharistic display in the chancel, and gorgeous 
and imposing ceremonies make up the worship 
and religious effect. But inasmuch as we be- 
lieve that the great use of a church structure 
consists in preaching and hearing the gospel, 
accompanied with Scriptural readings, offering 
prayers, and singing hymns, it is evident that 
nothing can be worse adapted than these huge 
Gothic structures They are alwgether objec- 
tionable also in point of economy ; for there is 
no more expensive style of architecture than the 
Gothic when properly developed. 

{n Roman Catholic countries, cathedral servi- 
ces are paramount, while preaching is merely 
secondary, occasional and incidental. Here the 
magnificent Gothic cathedral harmonizes with 
the forms and ends of the religious worship. 

In England, the cathedrals are really the 
monuments of a-religion which has passed a- 
way. Thereare, indeed, cathedral services, ut 
they do not seem to attract much attention. 
The author of ‘Zeal without Innovation” —@ 
tract which received the terrible rebuke 
Robert Hall, in one of his masterly reviews— 
remarks; ‘With a numerous attendance 
ministers, the finest specimens of church music, 
and these performed with that effect which pro- 
fessional qualifications give % such datas 
tions, the seats of St. Paul’s cathedral are 
dom half filled.”» And a frend of core, who, 
attended one of the daily services in York Min- 
sier, found the audience com d pete tr 
individual besides himself. The cath 6 are 








object of almost exclusive devotion to the prelat- | © 


ist. The popular element of the constitution 


display of solemn and ineffective pomp, 


ke novelty which being worn away,it ie disre 


garded as an antiquated custom. The chapels, 
on the other hand, where the gospe! is preached, 
are resorted to by the people. In our country, 
the mistake is frequently made of attempting to 
combine the chapel with the eathedrel. The 
consequence is, that we have structures too 
large, or badly contrived for the purposes of 
Protestant worship, and at the same time too 
small to develop the grand proportions of the 
cathedral, They have thus no positive charac- 
ter, and are abortions in both points of view. 

If we now turn from the Gothie to the Gre- 
cian style of architecture, we shall find all that 
is demanded by the true conception of church 
building. The Grecian style does not require 
large dimensions nor expensive ornaments for 
its harmonious development. The effect de- 
pends upon simplicity, proportion and symme- 
try, and can be reached by structures of every 
dimension. The ancient Grecian temples were 
not remarkable for their magnitude. The Pan- 
theon which Michael Angelo suspended in the 
air as the Dome of St. Peter's, is no less beau- 
tiful and perfect in itself than the mighty edifice 
which lies beneath it. In the Grecian temples 
we can always secure a rectangular interior, 
confessedly the best form for convenience. We 
can also admit freely the pure sunlight. The 
lofty-vaulted roof, where the strained preacher's 
voice vanishes or is re-echoed, is dispensed 
with. Indeed, there is no ey whether of 
use, or of simple beauty and severe art, that is 
not here presented. If magnificence is required 
it can here be had, without sacrificing the nigh- 
er ends of church architecture to mere show. 
In fine, in the Grecian style we can erect 
charches of jast such dimensions as shall meet 
the wants of a particular congregation; we can 
consult economy, and yet have all the beauty of 
proportion and symmetry; and if we cannot 
havean elaborate and highly adorned front, we 
can have one that is pleasing, while conformed 
toa modest design. [N. Y. Evangelist. 


SPEECH OF MR- UPHAM IN THE MASS. LEG- 
ISLATURE, 


We lay before our readers Mr. Upham's excel- 
lent speech, on the bill creating an additional 
fund for education purposes, delivered Tuesday 
April 17, and reported in the Advertiser. 





Mr. Upnam, of Salem, who had the floor, 
commenced his remarks by regretting that the 
introduction of the amendment to the bill, pre- 
vented the discussion upon the merits of the 
subject itself, but he hoped that the House 
would excuse him if he varied in his remarks 
from the usual course. He congratulated him- 
self upon the character of the tribunal bere 
which the question came. There had been no 
legislative body in which the objects and pas- 
sions of party had been more entirely thrown 
aside, and whatever might be the fate of the 
bill, its friends could not find fault with its tri- 
bunal. For himself he was a son of Harvard, 
and as he felt that the honors he gained there 
were the result of his own exertions, he had no 
more interest in the college than any other citizen 
of the State has in the cause of education. 

It was no intention of the friends of schools, 
it was no wish of theirs to provide for their sup- 








port by the school fund. It was the received 
policy of the Commonwealth to leave the schools 
to the people themselves, to provide the fand as 
an encouragement and assurance to the people 
of a desire to support them in their efforts. A 
fand of $1,000,000 was all that was needed for 
this. The amount would be soon made up,and 
upon this fact the preseat bill was founded—to 
create from the same seurces an additional fund 
for the support of the normal schools, of the 
board of education, and to give aid to the col- 
leges. 
After alluding to the application of the sur- 
lus fund to the Board of Education and the 
Normal Schouls, Mr. U pham proceeded to speak 
of its effect as regards the Colleges. 
He said that this aid was not asked for the 
Colleges, but for the people, to reduce the cost 
of education. If this appropriation should be 
made education,would be free in all the western 
part of the State, the proposed sum would be 
sufficient to do away with the tuition fees, and 
even the room rent of Amherst and Williams 
Colleges. The application of this money would 
be under the control of the Board of Education, 
who would report to the Legislature, im what 
manner it wascisposed of. ‘This was the plan 
the Committee proposed and the plan he stood 
there to defend’ He would not urge the House 
to the adoption of this measure by enlarging 
upon the glory of eminent seats of learning, up- 
on the benefits to be derived to the cause of ha- 
manity and religion from Colleges and Universi- 
ties—by enforcing and illustrating that section 
of the Constitution of Massachusetts set forth in 
the Report of the Committee maintaining that 
the ‘encouragement of Arts and Sciences and 
all good literature, tends to the honor of God, 
the advantage of the Christian religion and the 
great benefit of this, and the other United States 
of America.” He preferred another line of ar- 
gument. He stood there not to plead the cause 
of the Colleges but the cause of the people,to take 
the part of those of his constituents who were in 
humble circumstances. The House had now 
an opportunity to confer privileges, inestimable 
privileges upon the people whose servant it was; 
and if it refused to take advantage of these op- 
portunities it would be held responsibie, for the 
neglect of the best opportunities of the peo- 
ple of Massachusetts, to all coming genera- 
tions, 
He did not ask favors for the colleges, but de- 
manded what he deemed esse2atial for the best 
interests of the Constitusion. He did not beg 
alms, but spoke frankly what he believed to be 
the obligatfons of the Legislature. On this 
ground only he based his argument. The colleges 
could get along without the aid of the State,and 
could survive the neglect. The House could 
bestow incalculable aavantages, but the colleges 
cou'd live without i's help, and survive, if it 
must be, its neglect. 11 could do much to beni- 
fit them, but nothing, absolutely nothing, to 
harm them. Their friends must make all efforts 
to preserve to their sons the blessings and beni- 
fits of a collegiate education, they must stand by 
them, and in adversity or prosperity, never aban- 
don them. The rich could take care of them~- 
selves, and those who were not rich_would do 
all they could under the favor of Divine Provi- 
dence, to secure the blessings of Education oe 
their children. But who was {0 \ake care 0. 
the people? Who had swern t0 take care he 
them? Had not the House sworn to support the 
Constitation and to support.its best interests’ 
The single question 10 be settled was this ; 
Had the people at large an interest In the colle- 
1 Had their constituents generally, the farm- 
Ng the mechanic, the laboring man, an interest 
pig question ? The rich could enjoy the ad- 
ntazes of a collegiate education in spite of all 
pean House could do to prevent It; but it was de- 





sirable that others, that those in moderate cir- 
cumstances — that the people generally, the 
whole body of the people—should be brought 
within the reach of college privileges. He would 
not waste words to describe the consequences 
which would ensue if these advantages — 
confined to the rich an¢ the great. ee. —— 
not dwell upon these consequences, fata s . 
erty, if they should ever be developed. ae 
could fancy a person so traitorous and ee . 
advocate the overthrow of liberty, and the es 
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stand where the highest places were not illumin- 
ed by the light of intelligence drawn from the 
people, If the farmers, mechanics, and labor- 
ing men of the State were trve to their dearest 
interests, they would cause, through their repre- 
sentatives, the srperfluous wealth of the com- 
monwealth to be so directed as to lower the cost 
of collegiate education, and Jay open the advan- 
tages of a university to their sons. 

Mr. Uptram said that this train ef thought was 
always excited in his mind by a visit to a coun- 
.try graveyard, and he quoted from Gray’s Ele- 
gy the well known stanzas describing the eX!st- 
ence of unknown virtue and genius. He weet 
on to say that it was not only in the grave yard 
that he felt such thoughts as these. ““They rise 
in my breast,’ he said, “ whenever I look ia up- 
on & country school room. In the bright eyes, 
and ample brows, and expressive countenances 
of the little children gathered there, I behold the 
gifts of Heaven, which, if favored by the policy 
and wisdom of man, would, in their generous 
cultivation, and fall development, by discoveries 
in science and achievements of learning and elo- 
quence, scatter plenty and glory over a emiling 
land, J say to myself, here are talents which, in 
all probability, in most, if not all cases, will nev- 
er be developed beyond the sphere of rudimental 
knowledge, but which, if the temple of learning 
and science were open to them, would contribute 
most effectually to accelerate the progress of the 
country and the race. And when such thoughts 
are awakening my sou! to sensibility, I am pre- 
pered te appreciate, with grateful admiration, 
aoy agency that will open a wide and easy path- 
way from that secluded school-room, hidden be- 
neath the shades of the remotest vallies of the 
Common wealth, to the highest departments of 
learning, and the loftiest summits of science. 

The Government of Massachusetts is bound, 
Mr. Speaker, in honor aad in morals, tu open 
such a path-way. It isa duty that flows neces- 
sarily from what she has done, and is doing.— 
The educational policy of Massachusetts, in refer- 
¢ace to which nv man will ever dare to suggest a 
retrograde movement, hinds the Legislature to 
open the colleges to her sons. You have awak- 
ened a wide-spread thirst for knowledge, and it 
will be cruel, wittle the magical wand is in your 
hands, notto teach the rock, that the living 
waters may gush out. By yourcommon schools, 
and your normal schools, by the machinery of 
your Board of Education, and especially by the 
glowing eloquence of its late Secretary whom, 
for the last twelve years, you have been send- 
ing from county to county,and from namlet to ham- 
let,waving aloft the sacred **Oriflamme’’ of truth, 
and summoning every soul to attain and enjoy 
it, you have thus kindled the celestial fire in 
the breasts of the young, and it weuld be injuri- 
ous now to smother its struggling flames beneath 
the ashes of your negiect. 3 

The real question, and the only remaining one, 
is this—If the people havé an interest in the 
Colleges, how are we, the trustees of that 
interest, to secure it to them? How are we to 
give them access to the Colleges’ Here are the 
Colleges, in the bosom of the State—they are 
within our jurisdiction—they are a portion of 
our constituency. How are we to bring the 
whole people effectually to partake of their ad- 
vantages! There is no other way in which this 
can be done—in which you can bring the Col- 
leges within the reach of our constituents gener- 
ally, ofthe farmers, mechanics, aod laboring 
men of Massuchusetis, than by extending to 
them your bounty, in the form now proposed. I 
believe that it transcends the wisdom or the art 
of my to devise any other way. If you pos- 
sessed the power, by an arbitrary legislative act, 
to ordain a reduction of their tuition fees, us 
exercise would have no other effect than to crip- 
ple their action and destroy their usefulness. — 
On the motion of the distinguished member from 
Groton, (Mr. Boutwell,) a joint committee has 
been raised, this session, to inquire into the de- 
gree of power the Legislature can exercise over 
Harvard University. That Commitiee, of which 
] am a member, has not yet reported. Their 
report, we may be sure, from the learning 
and ability of the chairman of the joint com- 


By bringing the colleges, a8 we. propowts We 
der A poe de of the Board of Education, we 
design to gather into one combined and harmo- 
nious system, the whole educational organiza- 
tion of the Commonwealth. From the broad 
base of the primary schools the pyramid will 
rise, through Common Schools, and Grammar 
Schools, and Normal Schools, and Colleges, un- 
til its apex vanishes in the skies of highest sci- 
ence and philosophy. The Patriarch, in his 
dream, beheld a ladder set upon the earth, and 
the top of it reached unto Heaven, and, behold! 
the angels of God ascending and descending up- 
on it! If we can raise a structure, resting up- 
on the rudiments of knowledge, and lifting its 
head into the most elevated tegions of learning, 
so that the whole intellect and genius of the 
State shall ascend and descend upon it, then, 
like the Patriarch, when he waked from the vis- 
ions of the night, we may exclaim, ‘*Surely, the 
Lord is in this place, and his favor and blessing 
will be upon us and our children!” 

Lavoid,Mr. Speaker,the details of the argument. 
They bave been arrayedin all their strength, 
in the masterly Report of my colleague from 
Boston, (Mr. Motley), and [also refrain from an- 
ticipating objections. Let them be met as they 
come. Itis, Sir, my earnest hope that this Leg- 
istature will sanction the measure before them. 
It is my confident assurance that the intelligence 
of the people of Massachusetts will, sooner or 
later, demand it; and that, if we loose, some fu- 
ture Legislature will win, the glory of securing 
to the gifted poor, a free passport to the highest 
spheres of education, and of drawing forth, for 
the service and embellishment of the Common- 
wealth, the genius and talent, more precious 
than all the gold of the East or the West, that 
are hidden in the minds of ber children, 
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PROOF TEXTS IN RELATION TO THE DEITY 
OF CHRIST. 


In the investigation which we still continue, 
we would express a desire to be considered not 
as concerned merely with the author of the work 
entitled ‘*God in Christ’’—not even as compar- 
ing views with him—nor as showing how Uni- 
tarians view this or that controveried text—but 
as presenting certain great affirmations of our 
Lord and his apostles, for the intuitive spiritual 
eye to behold, after freeing them from logical 
fallacies and old theological associations, and 
difficalties perhaps arising from the language in 
which the truths are conveyed. 

The first of Dr. Bushnell’s eleven arguments 
we examined last week. 
remainder. 

“2. The miraculous bif¥h of Christ is either 
a fable, or else it denotes the entrance into hu- 
manity of something that is distinct from it. This 
argument holds only with those who admit the 
truth of the history—a question which cannot be 
argued here. I will only say that this event of 
history, so flippantly rejected by some, has, to 
me, the profoundest air of verity; setting forth, 
as it does, in the most artless form, that which 
corresponds philosophically with the doctrine of 
a divine incarnation elsewhere advanced. If 
God were ever to be incarnate in the world, in 
what other manner, so natural, beautiful, and 
real, could He enter into the life of the race? 

Not the * birth,” bnt the conceplion of Jesus 
was miraculous. Admitting and affirming the 
truth of the history of the miraculous con- 
ception, the fact that he was “‘born of woman” 
denotes that he was a **man.”’ 


We now consider the 





mittee, (Mr. Giles, of the Senate) will pre- | 
sent a just and a true view of the question.— 
I may, perhaps, without impropriety, so far 
indulge in conjecture, in reference to the details 
of that report, as to express the opinion that it 





3. The incarnation itself plainly asserted.— 
‘The Word was made flesh.’ ‘That which we | 
have seen with our eyes, which we have loosed 
upon, which our hands have handled of the word | 
of Life.’ *He that was in the form of God, and | 
was made in fashion as a man.” Who can im-| 


will show that the Legislature possesses as much | agine, without great violence, that language of 


power over that College as is consisient with 


this nature 1s applicable to any mere man? To| 


the principles of a free government, and the best | make it even supportable, the man, so called, | 


interests of a seat ot learning. 1! feel author- 
ized to predict that it will show that, as a Legis- 
lature, we have as much power as any wise men | 
cau ask, and more than any wise man would 
wish to have exercised. The only intruments 
by which we can pry open the portals of the 
Colleges to the people, are bars of gold. One of 
the significant tables of classic mythology re- 
veals to us the path of duty. 


if we wish to win them tothe love and enjoy- 
Ment of the poople. 

The man who has but little besides his fami- 
ly and his vote, when he understands the ques- 
tion will demand the adoption of the policy indi- 
cated in the Bill before the House. {t is the 
tendency of the legislation of this State—and we 
have done much to carry it out during the present 
session—tio give up the common Scheols fully 
and entirely to the contol of the people. By 
their vote, in the Districts, they can make 
them what they will, ‘The poor man who has 


a family, and a vote, says to us,—*'If the State | 


has money to spare, let it not be appropriated, 
beyond the limit now fixed by law, to the com- 
mon schouls—that wouid be no benefit to me, 
but only to the wealthier tax-payers in my Dis- 
trict, and to their honor be it known, they do 


not ask for it; they are willing to bear their | 


share of any tax which | and my neighbors, byour 
votes, may assess, to build or furnish the School 
Hous:, or in any way to improve the Schvols.— 
For the State to devise any more of its wealth 
upon the common schuols would be throwing 
away resources which, if wisely applied, would 
do all that society can do to elevate the condi- 
tion of the poor man. I would not thank you 
for the aid of the State in support of the com- 
mon schools. My vote is all that is needed to 
take care of them, and to secure tu my family all 
the benefits to be derived from them; but among 
my boys there is one whose soul is attuned to 
the highest aims, whose luxury is tis book, and 
who longs and pines for science and knowledge. 
Open to him the doors of the colleges. So dis- 
pense the accumulating fuods of the State as to 
cheaper the cost of a collegiate education. This 
you can do, this is all. you can do, for me, and I 
demand it of you. ‘Thisis the way, and the only 
way, in which you, the representatives of the 
people, can bring me, and men like me, iusto a 
true equality with the rich and great.” 

Such is the language which the great body of 
the people, when they understand this subject, 
—and in Massachusetts it does not take them 
long to understand any subject that affects their 
welfare and rights—will address to us, whom 
they have sent here to guard and promote their 
interests. 

It is true that several years will puss before 
the Bill, now pending, if it should become a law, 
will go into effect. But this is a real advantage, 
under the circumstances. ‘lhere wil] be ample 
opportunity for reconsideration, amendment, or 
repeal, if in the mean while a plan, more condv- 
cive to the welfare of the people, should be de- 
vised. If, however, we pass it, and it stands 
unaltered, from year to year, it will enter up- 
on its operation under the most favorable ausp:- 
ees, and with the strongest assurance of being 
permanently sustained by the judgment and will 
of the people. If we pass it, the colleges will 
be inspired with new life—the friends of learning 
and ecienze will praise and bless us throughout 
the length and breadth of the land—and when the 
membeis of this House returns to his family, he 
may take his infant son upon his knee,and feel as- 
sured that he has provided fur him an opportuni- 
ty and a privilege that will place him on a level 
with the most favored sons of fortune. If the 
promise of his childhood should be confirmed by 
the development of his youth, he may (although 
his father, if a father he then shall have, like 
many of us on thia floor, may be able to aid him 
in his aspirations,) after passing through the pri- 
mary school and the common school, finding the 
doors of the colleges opened wide, by this Bill, 
tw receive him, enter upon a career that will 
at last give him rank with the brightest orna- 
ments of a New England Education, in our day, 
with a Caoare, an Everert, or a Many, a 
Hitencock, a Horxins, or a SPARKS. 


We must descend | a 
| s . 9 t 
in golden showers into the bosom of du: Colleges, oF transubstantiation ; change of substance, no | 


must be different frem ali other men, to such a 
degree that you may far more easily doubt his 
humanity than his divinity. 

The affirmation that “the Word was made | 
flesh,’’ of course cannot be understood lit-| 
erally : for then it would assert that the Word | 
was turned into flesh—it would be the doctrine | 
of one kird of matier into anothe1, but spirit in- 
to matter. It must obviously be taken in a 
qualified seuse. In what sense, then! We 
read, in immediate connexion, that the Word | 
made flesh was ‘‘the unbegotten of the Fa- 
ther, full of grace and truth’’—a production, | 
| 


creation of God, therefore, not God become some- 
thing—a presentation of the Divine character— 
divine grace and truth presented through a hu-| 
| man person. How easily and naturally this ac- | 
cords with St. Paul’s view in 2 Cor. iv., 6,— 
**the glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ.” 
To turn again to the first chapter of St. John's | 
| Gospel : it reads in immediate connexion with 
the affirmation that ‘the word was made flesh,”’ 
| “the only begotten Son who is in the bosom of | 
the Father, he hath declared him.” And how 
declared him? Says the Psalinist, ‘‘The heav- 
ens declare the glory of God ...day unto day ut- 
tereth speech, and night unto night showeth 
knowledge.’’ Dr. Bushnell shall help us to the 
fuller significance of this. We have twice 
qsoted a passage which, repeated for the tenth 
time, will please. 

“There is a logos (word) in the forms of 
things; the outer world is itself an organ through- 
out of Intelligence”—and “we are thus set direct- 
ly confronting God the universal author,’’ who 
‘“‘stands expressed everywhere, so that tirn 


whichsoever way we please, we behold the out- 
looking of his intelligence.” 


It is the outlooking of the same Being through 
Christ, only the more clear and glorious as 
Christ is more than one of the things of this 
outer world; for he isa human mind. In him, 
immeasurably more than in the world, we are 
set directly confronting God, “no more to hunt 
for him by curious arguments and subtle deduc- 
tions. No series of Bridgewater treatises, piled 
even to the moon, could give a proof of God so 
immediate, complete, and conclusive.’’ Is Christ 
then God! Dr. Bushnell cannot consistently say 
this except on the pantheistic ground that the 
outer world, which expresses God, is God. Is 
the text, the word made flesh, divested of its 
significance by our interpretation? Let Dr. 
Bushnell answer : 


**In such a view of the world and its objects, 
there is an amazing fund of inspiration else- 
where not to be found. ‘The holding of such a 
view is, in fact, sufficient of itself to change a 
man’s inteliectual capacities and destiny.”’ 


If this can be said in respect to the outer 
world, how much more of Christ? And this is 
the view to take of him, his character, his teach- 
ings, his entire development as a perfect man 
and the Son of God. This organ of divine in- 
telligence has been placed in the midst of men, 
so that they could see it, and handle it, as it 
were a thing of this “outer world.”” The “Jo- 
gos in the forms of things”, in the mute, silent 
expressions of Divine, Intelligence, becomes a 
living Word in Jesus Christ—and the beholder 
is “changed into the same image from glory to 
glory by the Spirit of the Lord’’—the very 
Spirit emanating from the object of glory beheld. 

In regard to the phrase, ‘in the furm of God,” 
surely to say that Christ was in the form of 














God is sufficient to denote that he was not God 
himself. And it is explained in the correspond- 
ing clause, **form of a servant,” or slave. He 
was in the form of a servant, in that he was 
“among his disciples as one that serveth.” He 
was in the form of God in that he performed 
the works of God, who wrought by him. We 
behold him glorious as the Son of God, great 
in character and power. yet lowly in demeano-. 
This is the significance, this the intuition of 
him, and hence the exhortation, ‘‘Let the same 
mind be in you.’? And how impressive the les- 
son! 


4. What is said of the import, or the con- 
tents of his person, in passages like these. ‘In 
whom dwelt all the fullness of the Gedhead 
bodily.” ‘The church which is his body, the 
fullness of him that is all in all.’ “The express 
image of His person.’ ‘The image of the invis- 
ible God.’ ‘Complete in Him which is the Head 
of all principality and power.’ How expressions 
of this nature, transcending so manifestly all 
human measures, can yet be interpreted so as to 
consist with the simple humanity of Jesus, | 
willingly confess my inability to conceive. 

St. Paul prays for the Christians of Ephesus, 
that they “might be filled with all the full- 
ness of God,’ Surely it would have expressed 
no more if he had prayed that the fulness of the 
Godhead might dwell in them bodily. What 
then does one prove of the Deity of Christ, 
more than the other would prove the Deity of 
the Ephesians? Beholding as fact in Christ, 
what Paul prayed that the Ephesian Christians 
might become, do we not see glory to satisfy 
the spiritual eye? And is it not the full signifi- 
cance of the language! 

“The Church, the body of Christ, the fulness 
of Him,” &c., is another form of Christ’s own 
words—‘‘l in them, Thou in me.’’ 

Christ is the image of God, only in a higher 
degree, as man also is the image and glory of 
God. ‘ 

Christ the Head of all principality and power, 
is explained very clearly in Eph., 1; 20, 22. 
‘““Which he” [“the God of our Lord Jesus 
Christ”] “wrought in Christ when he raised 
him from the dead, and set him at his own right 
hand in the heavenly places, far above all princi- 
pality and power and gave him to be the 
head over all things to the Charch.”» We are 
‘complete in him,’’ (Col. ii. 10,) as the context 
shows, in that we need no circumcision, no Jew- 
ish ceremonial, besides him. In him, in his 
gospel, resides all adequate power to save. 


5. What Christ himself declares concerning 
his relations to the Father. ‘I and the Father 
that sent me.’ ‘Ye neither know me nor my 
Father." ‘That which I have seen with my Fa- 
ther.’ ‘The Father is in me and I in him.’ ‘He 
that hath seen me hath seen the Father.’ How 
can we imagine any mere man of our race dar- 
ing to use language like this concerning himself 
and Godt Nay, he even goes beyond any one 
of the expressions here cited. He has the au- 
dacity (for what else can we call it, regarding 
him simply as a man‘) to promise that he and 
the Father—they two—will come to men toge- 
ther, and be spiritually manifest in them—‘‘we 
will come unte him and make ovr abode with 
him.” 

6. The negatives he uses concerning him- 
self, as related to the Father, are even more 
convincing still, if possible. Thus, when he 
says—‘my Father is greater than 1,’—how pre—- 
posterous for any mere human being of our race 
to be gravely telling the world that God is great- 
er than he ig! So, also, it is ofien argued from 
those namerous expressions of Christ, in which 
he calls himself the ‘Sou of Man,’ that he there 
concedes his humanity. Undoubtedly he does, 
(for he does not appear to use the language in 
the lighter significance of the old prephets,) but 
what hind of being is this who is conceding bis 
humanity? Could there be displayed, by any 
human creature, a bolder stretch of presumption 
than to declare that God is superior to him, or to 
call himself ‘the Son of Man’ by condescension! 

7.* Christ assumes a relation to the world 
which is most offensive, on the supposition that 
he is a merely human being. Nor does it miti- 
gate, in the least, the egregious want of modes- 
ty displayed in his attitude, to say that he was 
specially inspired; for, in all other cases, the in- 
spiration of the man has made him humbler in 
spirit than he was before— made him even to 
sigh before the purity of God—*Woe is me, for 
I am a man of unclean lips!’ Imagine, now a 
human being, one of ourselves, coming forth and 
declaring to the race—'‘[ am the light of the 
world.’ ‘1 am the way, the truth, and the life.’ 
‘l am the living bread that came down from 
heaven.’ ‘No man cometh unto the Father but 
by me.’ What greater effrontery could be con- 
ceived? 

There are expressions of sentiment the pro- 
priety of which, on other supposition than 
that Christ is God, must perhaps be decided 
from one’s point of view, or his state of feeling. 
Coleridge has said, before Dr. Bushnell, that it 
would have been preposterous for Christ, unless 
he was God, to say, ‘‘my Father is greater than 

”’ But we have viewed it as one of Cole- 
ridge’s extravagancies, and Dr. Bushnell’s ut- 
terance of it after him, does not make it any less 
extravagant. St. John covld say, “God is 
greater than our heart, and knoweth all things.” 
We apprehend that these things will be intelli- 
gible just in measure as one exercises the filial 
spirit, and can say, ‘‘Abba Father.” Placing 
ourselves as in the bosom of Jesus, and hearing 
his utterances as of one who in his humanity 
lay in the bosom of the Father, his words sound 
most natural, and filial, and yet most reveren- 
tial. Is it a bold stretch of presumption fora 
human creature to declare that God is superior to 
him! Let acase be supposed. A timid, confiding 
child draws near to his father, a companion to 
his friend, a wife to her husband, in time of 
peril. All the confidence they can exercise does 
not repress alarm and sorrow in those timid 
hearts. The father, or friend, or husband—he 
in whom confidence is reposed as one superior 
and able to defend—seeks to comfort and assure 
them. He sees that they look to him for pro- 
tection. How beautiful, and holy, and natural 
would it be to say, under such circumstances, 
‘God is greater than I.” My Father and your 
Father, my God and. your God, is greater than 
1. He will succor. Confide in Him. Let nor 
your heart be troubled. 


The concluding part of argument sixth, in 
which the author assumes that the asserters of 
Chiist’s real humanity concede it, and then ar- 
gues from the concession that it is a bold stretch 
of presumption for Christ to call himself the 
Son of man by condescension, is a singular ety- 
mological mistake. 


8. Christ assumes his own sinlessness, say- 
ing—‘ which of you convinceth me of sin !’—nev- 
er confessing 4 fault, never asking pardon for 
any transgression. fis sinlessness, too, is gen- 
erally conceded by those who hold his simpie 
humanity. [ut what is it to be human, but to 
have a tentative nature—one that learns the im- 
port of things, and especially of good and evil by 
experiment? Accordingly, if the man Jesus nev- 
er makes the experiment of sin, it must be be- 
cause the divine is so far uppermost in him as to 
suspend the proper manhood of his person. He 
does not any longer act the man; ically 
speaking, the man sleeps in him. It is as if the 
man were not there, and, judging only from the 
sinlessness of his life, we should make no ac- 
count of the human element in his nature. He 
acts the divine, not the human, and the only true 
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reality in him, as far as moral conduct is concern- 
ed, is the divine. Set in connection witt this 
conclusion, the universal unqualified, determina- 
tion of the race never to believe in a perfect 
man—always to assume the fallibility and im- 

fection of every human being—and the sin- 
essness of Jesus becomes, itself, a stubborn evi- 
dence of his superhuman character. 


This argument rests on a singular and 
absurd definition of humanity, and then arguing 
from the definition, But if we agcept the defi- 
nition, that humanity is to have a ** tentative na- 
ture”—was not Christ “tempted in all points 
like as we are?’ But he was ‘‘ without sin.” 
And is a tentative nature the proper manhood of 
man! Does the fenéative in man constitute him a 
man! Is only that person human, who learns the 
import of good and evil by experience? What 
kind of a being is a child, then, before it comes to 
know good and evil? It is not human, accord- 
ing to Dr. Bashnell, until it sins. But if Jesus 
never sinned, ** his proper manhood must have 
been suspended.” We have no objections to 
conceding that in so far as Christ’s nature was 
tentative, it was suspended by the divine— God 
working” in him, in freedom, as he does in man. 
** to will and to do ’’—but to say that because 
the /entative was suspended, therefore the man 
Sleezs, is to substitute a definition in place of a 
fact, and to assert that man cannot * work ”’ or 
‘* play ” as man, except in sinning. 

9° We want Jesus as divine, not xs human; 
least of all, do we want Him as the human, still 
out of humanity and above it, as held by many 
Unitarians. It is God that we want, to know 
fim, to be near Him, to have his feeling vun- 
bosomed to us. AS to the real human, we have 
enough of that. And, as to the unreal, superhu- 
man human, that is, the human acted wholly by 
the divine, so as to have no action of its own, 
save in pretence, what ie it to us buta mockery ! 
What can we learn from itt Troe, we may 
draw from it the ideal of a beautiful and sinless 
life, and, in that, there may be a certain power. 
Sull, it is an ideal, presented or conceived on! 
to be despaired of. For this beautiful life, being 
siuless, is really not human, after all; and we 
cannot have it, unless Our nature is overborne 
and acted wholly by God in the same manner 
which, alas! is no longer possible, for we are 
deep in sin already. No! !et us have the divine, 
the deific itself—the very feeling of God, God's 
own beauty, troth, and love. Then we shall 
have both the pure ideal of a life, and a power 
flowing out from God to ingenerate that life in 
us. God; God is what we want, nota man; 
God, revealed through man, that we may see 
His Heart, and hide our guilty nature in the be- 
som of His love: God so identified with our 
race, as to signify the possible union and eternal 
identification of our nature with His. 

True, it is God we want—and we have him 
through the man Christ Jesus, The only begotten 
Son who is in the bosom of the Father, he hath 
declared him. We want * the man Christ Je- 
sus ’? too—just such a mediator between God 
and man. We have God so identified with our 
race, in Jesus, as to signify the possible union 
and eternal! identification of our—not ‘** nature”, 
but character with His. But the symbol of 
Christ verily God, would show us, in this view, 
the identity of man with God—mankind be- 
come God. 


10. Asa last evidence on this subject, andi 
one that, in my view, winds up all debate, I add, 
the holy formula of baptism—‘into the name of 
the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost.’ That the 
Father is God, is conceded, so, also, that the 
Spirit is God, and then, between these terms on 
either hand, we have dropped in, ‘the Son,’—a 
man, we are told, a mere human creature, who 
is one of ourselves! This, 100, in a solemn for- 
mula that is appointed for the consecration of a 
believing soul to God. I am well aware that 
one or two passages are cited to countenance 
this very harsh construction, but they are not 
parallel. But, im this baptismal formula, we 
have nothing but a mere collocation of names, 
and one that suffers no digmfied, or endurable 
construction, unless each term is taken to import 
the real divinity of the subject. It appears evi- 
dent to me, that our Unitarian brethren impose 
upon themselves, in the construction they give 
to this formula, by collecting about the petson of 
Christ associations that do not belong to his pro- 
per humanity—associations which really belong 
to our view of his person, not to theirs, Were 
they to read—*in the name of the Father, A. B. 
the carpenter, and the Holy Ghost,’ they would 
be sensible, | think, of some very great violence 
done to the words by any construction which 
holds the strict humanity of Christ. 


Let us suppo se the following rendering of this 
formula—‘* I baptize thee into the acknow!l- 

edgment of one God, the Father, the source 
of all; of one Lord, the man Christ Jesus, 
mediator between God and man; of one Spi- 
rit of Truth and Holiness by which you are 
to be led.” This we believe to be its signifi- 
cation, and it is full and rich and comprehensive. 
If the latter clause were to read “into the Truth”’ 
instead of the “ Holy Spirit,” it would not ma- 
terially affect the significance of the formula, 
certainly it would not do violence to its charac. 
ter. For the Spirit 1s a Spirit of Truth. The 
substitution of the phrase ‘A. B. the carpenter,” 
is a poor fallacy. It is patting a mechanical em- 
ployment in place of a moral office! Itis a poor 
attempt to let down one’s reverence for dignity 
of character by holding up an accident of hum- 
ble condition. ‘ Our Unitarian brethren,’’ says 
Dr. B., “impose upon themselves by collecting 
about the person of Christ, associations that do 
not belong to his proper humanity.” Well, 
then, it belonged to Christ’s proper humanity 
that he was a carpenter!—The tables, however, 
can de turned. If there is any pertinency in 
substituting ‘* A. B. the carpenter ”, then, on the 
theory that Christ is God, may we say to Dr. B., 
were he to read in the second clause of his formu- 
la, the name of God instead of A.B.,“*he would 
be sensible, we think, of some very great vio- 
lence done to the words by any construction 
which holds the strict’ deity ‘‘of Christ.” 

But taking the formula in the sense above in- 
dicated, as signifying that we become sons of 
the Father, and joint beirs with Christ, and par- 
takers of that holy Spirit which in us is the 
power to become holy, and the character accept- 
able to God—how full and significant it is, be- 
yond any Trinitarian interpretation ! 

11. Itis a fatal objection 10 the Unitarian 
theories of this subject, as viewed under the 
teaching of the scriptures, that God is nowhere 
represented, or named, as the Father, till after 
the appearing of Christ. True, He is called a 
Father, just as He is called a rock, or a tower, 
but never ¢he Father, as in the baptismal forma- 
Ja, and by Christ ordinarily. ‘e 

It is to be observed, first, that nouns may be 
definite without the article, by their significa- 
tion, (as is the case with proper nouns,) and by 
the possessive pronoun. Secondly, Greek 
usage requires the definite article before nouns. 
And thirdly, we have the following examples of 
the appellation Father : 

“Do ye thus requite the Lord! Is nothe thy 
Father that hath bought thee!” Deut. xxii. 6. 
“He shall cry unto me, ‘Thou art my Father, 
my God.”’ Ps. xxxix, 26. ‘‘Doubtless thou art 
our Father, though Abraham be ignorant of us, 
and Israel acknowledge us not: thou, O Lord, 
art our Father.’’ Js. Ixiii. 16. “But now, O 
Lord, thou art our Father,” Is. Ixiv. 8. “Wilt 
thou not from this time ery unto me, my Father, 


Y\ers, who have given their labors with great 


thon art the guide of my youth?” Jer, iii. 4 
“Have we not all one Father?’ Malachi ii. 10. 
Here in Mosee, in the Psalms and in the Pro- 
phets, is the use of the word Father as definite- 
ly as from the lips of Jesus. Here we see the 
very phraseology of the Lord’s Prayer—‘‘Our 
Father.” But were we to concede the peculiari- 
ty of the New Testament use of the word Fa- 
ther, Dr. Bushnell’s argument would only prove, 
at the furthest, that Jesus came to reveal the 
Father, par eminence—which, of course, at Uni- 
tarians, we maintain. 





WARREN §8T. CHAPEL 


The Annual meeting of the Association for 
the support ofthe Warren St. Chapel was held 
on Sunday evening last. Hon. James Savage 
presided. An anthem having been sung by the 
Choir, and a prayer offered by Rev. N. S. Fol- 
som, Rev. C. F. Barnard read his 12th annual 
Report. Mr. B. had now been engaged seven- 
teen years in ah enterprize, which,commenced in 
April 1832, the venerated Dr. Tuckerman 
charged him to make the object and study of 
his ife. His first school had been with Dr. 
Tuckerman, visiting the poor with him, and 
studying the causes of poverty and the means of 
its palhation, It wasa large subject. This he 
had learned, that its chief origin is ignorance. 
In laboring to remove it, he had sought to pro- 
mote attendance onthe common schools,to prevent 
vagrancy and interest parents in the work of edu- 
cation, as well as to inerease attendance on the 
Sunday School: He had sustained sewing 
schvols for girls. Not 1000 out of the 7000 
childrea in the primary schools were learning 
to sew—and yet how important is this branch of 
knowledge to their comfort, or even future sup- 
port. A large number attended the last year, 
under @ superintendant and full corps of teach- 


constancy and success. Another means of em- 
ployment were Evening Schools, which were | 
held four evenings in each week, from October 
to April. There had been an attendance of 127; 
boys, average 13; and 139 girls, average 16.- 
The average attendance was 200 pupils, and 16 
teachers. Mr. B. dwelt on the need of even-: 
ing schools in the city, and there was hope they | 
would be established under authority of the City 
Government. He had also sustained vacation) 
schools to keep children out of the streets, and | 
prevent vagrancy. These had been well attend. ! 
ed. 

In his Sunday School, there had been a large} 
attendance—539 children and young persons, 
under 5 superintendents and 24 teacheis, The 
Chapel attendance was about 400. 


Mr, B.'s festrve services had been noised abroad | 
a good deal, but these were in reality infrequent | 
and formed but a very small part of the instrumen- 
talities and relaxations ernployed. 

He found time siill to be a minister at large ;; 
and this was no small part of his daily duties. 
A lady had been associated with him, through 
whom passed all that was contributed for the 
temporal relief of the poor. She had visited; 





300 families. There was some deficit in meet-} 





ting the entire expenses of the year, which: 
were 2500 dollars. If the Community, said he, ; 
will contribute 1500 dollars of our expenses from : 
year to year, we can earn the rest. 
with a tribute to Epmunp Dwicut, in whom, 
the Association had lost one of the the earliest ' 
and best friends of the cause. The Providence’ 
that ean removes can ieplace. With the favor. 
of God, no hope was too high to cherish. With 
redoubled zeal, said he, let us seek his accept- 
ance and blessing. 

The Cnairman, after the reading of the Re- 
port was finished, arose and remarked on its full- 
ness and interesting character. He unfolded the 
nature of the enterpize by presenting the con- 
versation between Jesus and the Jewish lawyer, 
in which was taught by the parable ef the good 
Samaritan, who is our neighbor! Not this or 
that person alone,but every one who comes with- 
in the reach of ouraid. Error in respect to the 
knowledge of our Maker, would be forgiven; but 
how could he inherit eternal life who disregarded 
his neighbor? Mr. Savage alluded to his con- 
sciousness of not having done all he would now 
desire to have done, and he felt this the more, in 
his more advanced years. He desired the work 
to go vigorously on, as indeed he believed it 
would go on; and better men than he felt him- 
self to be, he had the great satisfaction to be- 
lieve would come after him, and co-operate in 
these great and useful labors. 

Rev. O. C. Everett moved that the Report be 
accepted and printed. Mr. E. saidthat he was 
present when the Association was first formed, 
and now, after a few years sepaiation, he was 
permitted to return and behold it in the midst of 
its success. He too, had been permitted in his 
early life to visit with Dr. Tuckerman, and the 
interest then awakened in his own heart had 
never died out. Had he not been called else- 
where, he would have rejoiced to have entered 
the work of the ministry at large. Mr. Everett 
dwelt on the usefulness of the Warren St. Insti- 
tution, not only on the objects of its direct min- 
istry and labors, but on those who had shared 
in performing its labors—its teachers and assis- 
tants whose hearts it had drawn forth in conse- 
eration to the work of doing good, and blessed 
them as they blessed others. He believed the 
Report just read would awaken a deeper inter- 
est, by showing people what was really sought 
and done for the moral and religious improve- 
ment of the young. 


He closed , 


} gion exclusively a practical thing—externally 





Hon. Steruen Fairsanxs seconded the mo- 
tion which kad just been made. One feature | 
presented in the Report had struck him with 
great force. It recognized the necessity of mor- 
al and religious instruction in educating the 
young. It is, said he,an age of inquiry and in- 
vestigation, of bold speculation and enterprize; 
and nothing can save us from the perils and the 
evils that lie in this direction, but an increase of 
moral and religious influences. Without re- 
ligion, education may prove not a blessing but a 
curse. Without established moral principles, | 
our learned men will be dangerous men. Take 
the young, then, he said; implant in them the 
first principles of Christian education—not sec- 
tarianism—but the teachings of Him who came 
to guide the feet of mankind into the way of 
peace. Mr. F. remarked on the value of re- 
ligion, even as regards only the present life. If, 
with his own experience and observation of the 
promise it verifies in relation to the life that now 
is, he knew that its blessings were to cease at 
death; if its hopes must be relinquished with his 
throwing off these mortal vestments, still would 
he embrace it for what it gives hére. But our 
life shall never end. Live on we must. We 
cannot be happy in that future life without 
Christianity—and in this view no language 
could adequately express the importance of 








using and diffusing the means of moral and _re- 





ligious improvement, through this and other 
Christian institutions. 

Rev. N.S. Folsom made some remarks in 
allusion to the deficit mentioned in the Report, 
and to the discouragement sometimes felt undet 
embarrassmenis and difficulties. If it were the 
Christian’s rule to walk by sight and not by 
faith, thie Association, said Mr. F., had 
enough to encourage them, in their results, 
and in the interest manifested by the community 
in its objects. Sut the Christian is to walk by 
faith, not by sight. In every enterprize the 
time would be sure to come when this rule 
would be indispensable. Difficulties were need- 
ed to develope our full strength—we were the 
stronger and the better according to our exercise 
of the principle of faith. 





For the Register. 


BIGOTRY WITHIN A CHURCH. 


We usually speak of bigotry as a rancorous 
jealousy exercised by sect against sect. But 
there may be bigotry avithin sects as well as 
between them. There are diversities of religi- 
ous tastes in the same congregation; and this 
might especially be expected of Unitarians, en- 
couraged as they are freely to think for them- 
selves, and not hooped and banded together by 
church creeds and denunciations of heresy.— 
There are differences‘even of opinion on subor- 
dinate topics, particularly in new societies, as so 
many of ours are,gathered togethér from al! points 
of the theological compass. There is no harm 
done by this so long as we are consistent with 
our fundamental principles and agree to differ. 
But when we begin to speak of being bound in 
conscience to contend for conscientious opinions, 
it is time to ask if they really are opinions at all, 
and not rather merely tastes. Even the bigoiry 
of contending sects, is it not—if we consider the 
question soberly—is it not chiefly founded on 
taste? Much more are the differing shades of 
opinion in the same denomination and in the 
same society, resolvable purely into matters of 
taste. How often are they taken up from pro- 
found scientific inquiry, going to the bottom of 
all the fields of divinity and ethics? It is a good 


ll, 
oR and only productive of mutual heartburning, 
igotry and spiritual pride. And 
ie kee 80 we ought 
t with our weak brother who is d 
about the safe 8 doubiful 
ade safety of overlooking sectarian differ- 
a We hate dogmas. Very well, it is one 
ne Most innocent and pardonable kinds of 
hating in the world, fe obs : 
‘ : probably would dis- 
pense with them too jr he thought it rj 
‘ ought it right. It 
would save him much hard study and 
plassant. feelings, ‘ot him that adhe 
about them despise him tha 
: argueth not; and 
let not him that argueth not. ; ? 
‘s dee him that ar- 
gueth, for God hath received him if he i 
scientious in it. It may be only a dig a 
angry temper. It may be only ‘hen re 
the excitement of combat, a 
exhibitions —a disposition to 
from hearing ministers of the Prince of 
say hard things against one another. It may be 
only this, but it also may not be. There was 
One once who said he came to bring a sword on 
earth, but was the meekest of peace makers. 
But there is another kind of Christian—in the 
highest sense the truly devoted man—he who 
loves the sentiment of devotion. It is in his 
heart as wel] asin his understanding and out- 
ward conduct. His feelings and aspirations and 
imagination are hallowed and heavenward.— 
He loves God and Jesus Christ. He delights in 
thinking of them; and he prefers such discourses 
as foster this love. For he is well satisfied, the 
direct and exclusive inculeation of the duties of 
morality would not impel to their discharge so 
powerfuily as awakening in men pious _— 
Let them fee] the Father’s unquenchable kind- 
ness to his sinful childien, and gratitude will 
move to obedience. Let their spirits giow with 
grateful veneration to Him who aied to save 
them, and they cry “Oh! bleeding Love, thou 
art the best morality.” The challenge has often 
enough been sent out to the cold moralist of this 
world,to produce good works, devoted, persever- 
ing, selfsacrificing good works, like those which 
have abounded where the affections of Jesus 
Christ were preached and morality was seldom 
mentioned. Let those then who think they can- 
not kindle in their breasts these feelings, and 





thing if we have had disposition, time and abil- 
ity and the requisite books for this; but we should 
each of us ask ourselves, have we had! and if 
we have not, it should be enough to repeat the 
old proverb, that there is no disputing about 
tastes. At Jeast our disputations should be on- 
ly technically and logicaily such, tolerant not 
acrimonious ; ‘si de gustibus, non cum fustibus.’ 

But we do not need this advice in our church- 
es about doctrines, I believe, so much as a cau- 
tion about our individual partialities and prefer- 
ences on the whole general subject of religion 
and the modes and principles on which it should 
be administered. There is great diversity of 
devotional taste among thosegwho believe pre- 
cisely alike and acknowledge that they do.—, 
Especially where there is but one church of the 
same denomination in a place, as is the case with 
most of ours; and where consequently the con- 
gregation must be miscellaneous and heterogen- 
eous, there is always occasion to urge the duty 
of indulgent judgments and allowance for these 
opposite tastes. I see more occasion for this 
every day, ard the more so from its not being 
suspected. Simple and obvious as is the pro- 
positivn that taste is properly no disputable sub- 
ject, it is evident that on no views of religion do 
men dispute so bitterly as on those springing 
from characteristic tasies. We tee this even 
in Orthodox churches, so called. Men of all 
creeds will worship togethe: for years in a 
country village, provided they harmonize in liking 
the tone and style in which their minister ex- 
hibits religion; but let another preacher succeed 
him of the same opinions but different tempera- 
ment and cast of feelings, and another little 
meeting house may be seen going up before long 
in the neighborhood : and the seceders will im- 
agine possibly that it isa very important dis- 
tinction of belief carries them off, but it is 
plain enough to a close observer thatit is a 
mere distinction of taste. 

I will specify three different tastes in religion 
prevailing among us, sod plead for more than 
mutual charity. I will sue for mutual approba- 
tion, There is good in all. 

First, there are those who would have reli- 


practical. They would have its principles and 
truths cold but strong as a foundation of granite, 
for the understanding and conduct to rest upon. 
Good morality is the only fruit they care for.— 
They cannot value nor understand any other use 
of religion,and have no patience with any preach- 
ing but the direct enforcement of the social du- 
ties. Now this is all very fair to those who like 
it, and will not be persuaded to like any more of 
religion. It is without doubt the most valuable 
part of it to the world; and if but one part could 
de enjoyed,none but a fanatic could deny it should 
be this. None but such would tolerate any thing 
like a sneer at good morals; calling them self 
righteousness, and presuming legalism, and con- 
ceited pretension to merit with God and desert 
of Heaven, and the filthy rags of human right- 
eousness—and soon. Jt would seem almost to 
require insanity to assert that God is not pleased 
with them and will not reward them, but that, 
as 1 have beard preached, on the contrary, the 
more of them we have, the heavier dead weights 
they may prove in bearing ue down into the 
gulf of everlasting perdition. And therefore the 
merely moral religionist does well; and let him 
not be despised by him that thinks he does better. 
Perhaps the native constitution of his mind is 
such that he could see no beauty and could take 
no interest in any modification of devotion ex- 
cept conscientious rectitude in reverence to the 
divine authority. He is satisfied to show his 
faith by his works without cating so much to 
believe and tremble. He says the Devils are 
described as doing the believing and the tremb- 
ling, and yet do not cease to be Devils. 

But there is, secondly, the doctrinal religion- 
ist. He too has aright to demand occasionally 
sermons to his taste ; and should not be stigma- 
tized as a lover of contention for it. He honest- 
ly wants to know the grounds of his faith. His 
mind is formed for cool reasoning. Nothing 
else will move him. He must have a logical 
religion or none at all. And tender consciences 
of another stamp,'oo,may quite reasonably desire 
satisfaction in relation to doctrines about which 
they see the community in commotion, They 
may be told in our churches that sectarian dog- 
mas are of no practical importance, But they 
are told elsewhere that they are of vital import- 
ance—that there is no good religion without 
some particular metaphysical tenets about which 
little 18 said among us, and that all are false to 
the Gospel who do not worship where these are 
preached. Itis very natural, therefore, to feel 
some alarm and to ask for the grounds oa which 
we omit the preaching of these dogmas, as being 


possibly cannot appreciate, cannot conceive of 
them, let them at least not wear a curling sneer 
upon their lip at those who can. Effeminacy 
they sometimes style all devout emotion, but 
it is an effeminacy which has nerved martyrs to 
face torture and death, when the boasted insensi- 
bility of prudent moralists could not look upon 
their terrors. It is asking little of them to allow 
something to the large party, we may hope, in 
every church, and a party which promises to be 
soon much larger by the present hopeful appear- 
ances,who want devotional preaching. Surely it is 
not needed that preschers should all the time 
exhort a respectable congregation, not to steal, 
not to murder, not to speak falsely, not to subject 
themselves to danger of the gallows or the 
state prison, 1t would be a poor compliment.— 
And as little necessary is it often to sound the 
trumpet of controversy from the pulpit, whea 
the press is a so much more efficient and unex- 
ceptionable insiroment for that. It is to be as- 
sumed that the taste of the majonty in every 
society formed in the name of Christ is for piety. 
For piety they have built achurch. The preaching 
ef piety should seem the preaching of happiese, 
unless faith and hope and trust in God are sat- 
dening thoughis, and the world of bliss to which 
it points isa world of darkness. H. G. E. 











NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Astoria, or Anecdotes of an Enterprise beyond the 
Rocky Mountains. By Washington Irving. Au- 
thor’s Revised Edition. Complete in one vol- 
ume. New York: George P. Patnam, 155 
Broadway, and 142 Strand, London. 1849. 12 
mo. pp. 519. 

We have received, through Messrs. Crosby & 
Nichols, the eighth volume of the fine series 
of Washington Irving’s Works, which Mr. 
Putnam is issuing. As simply a book of 
adventures, it possesses an interest not exceeded 
by any work of the kind ever published. It is 
penetrated ,throughout,with the author’s inimita- 
ble humor and pathos, and adorned by the gr3- 
ces of hisstyle. He has given it dignity and 
greatness by interw eaving these adventures with 
a great commercial scheme, planned and eonduct- 
ed by a master spirit—a man who should be 
known more for his gigantic plans than for his 
immense wealth. Twoexpeditions were set on 
foot, in the year 1810, one by sea and the other 
by land, for the mouth of the Columbia River. 
Never was a voyage more graphically described, 
never were characters found richer io the serio- 
burlesque, than Captain Thorn and hia reckless 
crew. Most assuredly the sea-life of that com- 
pany was no monotonous scene.—Leaving the 
Tonquin, which not Jong after her arrival met 
with a tragic fate at the hands of the savages, 
which is vividly described, Mr. Irving returns 
and follows the expedition by land. He shows 
us life in the wilderness far away from civilized 
society, with all its perils, its exploits, its suc- 
cesses and defeats, its sufferings and rejoicings. 
The events are comprised within three or four 
years, and the whole is closed with the unsuc- 
cessful termination of Mr. Astor’s enterprise. 
The day of the hunter and fur-trader is pas- 
sing away, on the shores of the Pacific and in 
the forests of the West. The life of entérprise 
that toiled, and ran its sisks there, before civilé 
zation has made all things new, cannot but be con- 
templated with deep interest by us here in the 
East. A cultivated people in that distant West, 
will, with the pages of Irving before them, feel 
still more vividly the contrast of the life that 
was, with that which shall be manifested ar- 


ound them. 











The Philosophy of Religion, By J. D. Morell, A. 
M., Author of the History of Modern Philoso- 
hy, etc. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
Philadelphia: Geo. S. Appleton. 1849. pp. 359. 
12 mo. 
We have received this volume from Apple 
ton & Co., through Crosby & Nichols, aod have 
read ten of its twelve chapters. It is 2 most 
valuable and important production, worthy 0 be 
called, as it is infact, a ‘* Novum Organum” of 
Christian Theology. 1t points out the true path 
of religious inquiry. It contains the just prin- 
ciples which should guide investigation on ci 
subjects of religion. Not that the work is 4 
new discovery, or that thoughts are here pre- 
sented which originated first and solely in the 
author’s mind. But he lays hold, with a master 
hand, of the tendencies of thoughtfal and Chris- 
tian men in every branch of the Church. He ex- 
presses convictions that have found utterance !0 
Channing, in Arnold, and others. But he has 
given method to these convictions, a 
these iples, so that many 
Os te frees Charch neon as -~ 
shape from the mould here prese® 
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is an orthodox dissenting clergyman in England. 
His ‘‘History of Modern Philosophy”’ has givens 
him an eminent name, That he has high quali- 
fications for the present work, the perusal of it 
is alone sufficient to satisfy any one. In his 


Lieut. Governor of Massachusetts were there; 
also the Speaker of our National Congress. 
We doubt whether at any social gathering, in 
this or any other city, there was ever an assem- 
bly of guests who, however differing in private 
opinions, were united in such esteem and respect 





Preface he says:—'* While philosophy has been 
the highest recreation, theology has been the 
serious business of my Whole life. If I have 
felt any deep interest in philosophy at large, it 
has been derived, mainly, from the conscious- 
ness of its high importance, as bearing upon the 
vastest moral and religious interests of mankind.” 

We have said that Mr. Morell’s work is not a 
new discovery. He thus remarks:—‘‘I am 
greatly indebted to . 
thinkers of my own and other countries; but if 
there be one mind whose poate may have 
: itself more than any other upon my 
—y anni that of the revered Schlei- 
Se tii Morell does not look for the sim- 
gospel in our logical systems, he 

finds a place for these, he defines their province, 
and shows their uses. His chapters on the 
Logical an¢ Intuitional Consciousness ; on the 
Essence of Christianity; on Inspiration; on 
Christian Theology ; o* Fellowship ; on Certi- 
tude; will be read by liberal Christian thinkers 
with great satisfaction. In regard to the uses 
of Christian Theology, he says:— 

‘‘Beset as we are with a thousand repressive 
influences, it is highly important to strengthen 
ourselves with every kind of armor against skep- 
ticism and indifference. Hence the importance of 
having Christian trath presented to us in such a 
form, that we may see its harmony with all the 
laws of our intellectual being, and have their 
witness to seal ite truth on our hearts. Oar re- 
ligious ideas in acomplete and connected system 
appeal to every element in the nature of man— 
and the intellect of mankind becomes satisfied as 
his heart becomes softened and renewed.” 
p 204, 5. 

We very seriously urge, especially our cleri- 
cal brethren to study this work. Those who 
read Morell after Bushnell, will probably feel 
that the latter awakens aspiration, the former 
is the guide; that Morell grasps firmly what 
Bushnell rather vaguely feels after ; that Bush- 
nell illustrates a remark of Morell as follows : 

‘*Every intuition manifests a reality so far as 
it goes ; but when that reality is only perceived 
dimly and uncertainly, it is impossible to get 
such am expression of it as shall satisfy the re- 
quisitions of certitade, The experience of oth- 
er minds does not, in this case, at once respond 
to it; there is a coloring in it derived from the 
idiosyncracies of the individual ; and the results 
drawn from it may depart very widely from the 
truth.” p. 262. 

And again ; **When the testimony of intui- 
tion is blended with a logical inference or defi- 
nition, there is abundant facility fur error to creep 
in unawares and vitiate the whole result.” p 261. 


plicity of the 





Repablican Christianity, or True Liberty as exhibit- 
ed in the Life, Precepts and early Disciples of 
the Great Redeemer. By E. L. Magoon, Au- 
thor ot Proverbs for the People, etc., etc. Bos- 
ton: Gould, Kendall & Lincoln. 1849. pp. 422, 
12 mo. 

Mr. Magoon has great merit as a popular wri- 
ter. There is a vigor and graphic power which 
distinguishes him above many of his contempo- 


many of the philosophical | 


for their host. A band of music enlivened the 
oceasion, and a very elegant, rich supper-table 
was spread by the gentlemen of the Adams 
House. 





I> Mr. Solon W. Bush, of the Cambridge 
Theological School, class 1848, is to be ordain- 
ed as pastor of the Unitarian Society in Burling- 
ton, Vt., on Wednesday, May, 16th. Rev. Dr. 
Hall of Providence is to preach the Sermon, 





TESTIMONY TO THE EFFICACY OF OUR Mret- 
ines, The following isfrom A. D., to whom 
the Register was indebted for some of its repurts 
of the Union Meetings, and who himself has 
done much, by his reports in various papers, to 
create the interest in the community of which he 
speaks. He is an orthodox clergyman, not now 
preaching; and a gentleman of high respecta- 
bility and Christian worth. We suppose we vi- 
olate no principle of delicacy or of right, in filling 
out the initials with Rev. Austin Dickinson. 

‘* Tt is very rare, among any denomination, to 
witness large meetings of this character sustain- 
ed for three months with so high a degree of in- 
terest ; and none can have marked their progress 
and the interest they have created in the commu- 
nity at large, withoet hope, that the good effects 
may be lasting, and that by many this season of 
awakening may be remembered with gratitude, 
“ when the heavens shall be no more.’’ The 
time is coming, it may be hoped, when the tal- 
ented, the eloquent, the influential of every pro. 
fession, will make the discovery, that christiani- 
ty, in all its sublime relations; affords themes. of 
interest, compared with which, the ordinary ob- 
jects of ambition sink into insignificance.” 








RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 





New Tyre or Unirarianism.— Under this 
head, our excellent eld friend, Rev. Mr. Gilder- 
sleeve, editor of the Watchman and Observer, 
Richmotid Va., introduces one of A. D’s reports 
of the Union religious meetings as follows:— 

** Our Boston correspondent has furnished us 
a sketch of another of the Conferences, in which 
Unitarianism has appeared in a character dif- 
fering widely from that which it has been ac- 
customed to bear—so much so, that on reading 
of its peculiar devutional spirit—we have been 
reminded of the inquiry ‘Is Saul among the 
Prophets?’ ” 








Re-Conversion. Rev. Pierce Connelly,a native 
ofA merica,has lately renounced the Catholic faith 
in Ireland. He wasoncea Presbyterian clergy- 
man in this country, then became High Church- 
man, then Roman Catholic. He undertook, it 
is stated, a mission to Rome on Lord Shrews- 
bury’s behalf when engaged in controversy with 
the Popish clergy of Ireland. He was a mar- 
ried man, and is now taking steps to be _ re-unit- 
ed to his wife, who is at present the superior of 
a convent, having followed his example in the 
renunciation of Protestantism. 





The Rev. Mr. Hadley, the minister at large 
recently appointed in Portland, will open soon 
an evening school, for the instroction of all of 





raries. Viewed in this light, and not as a phi- 
losophical production, bis work we freely com- 
mend. It does not trouble us that he presents 
very prominently his own orthodox views of 
Christianity, while he seems to do it in a liberal 
spirit. We cannot, however, see their connec- 
tion with Republicanism, nor does be skow it. 
lf we should criticise his style, it is somewhat 
too declamatory. What will serve to impress 
in the pulpit wil! not always produce the same 
effect in the printed page. 

The table of contents is peculiar and striking. 
It exhibits the work as divided into three paris, 
each part into five chapters, and each chapter 
into three divisions. We are inclined to think 
more pains was taken in condensing here, than 
in other parts of the volume. Mr. Magoon, it 
is said, is a son of the anvil, like Elihu Burritt. 
He seems to like the ringing of the anvil, and 
eometimes keeps striking with his sledge when 
the iron has got cold, or a small hammer, 
would do better.- But without dispute, he has a 
strong right arm. 








Old Age—what we make it; a Sermon occasioned 
by the death of Hen. William Hale, and preach- 
ed in the Unitarian Meeting House in Dover, 
Nov. 12, 1848, by John Parkman, Muister of 
the Unitarian Society in Dover, N. H., Puablish- 
ed by request of the Society. Boston: Crosby 
& Nichols. 

Some time since we took an extract from this 
sermon, as we found it in the columns of the 
Daily Advertiser. We failed to obtain a copy, 
until quite recently. Mr. Parkman's text is from 
Ps, xcii. 14, and the lesson derived from it is, 
that a happy old age must depend in a great 
measure upon the use we have made of previous 
years, by keeping one’s youth and manhood free 
from the stain of vicious indulgence and the 
sway of violent passions; by early laying the 
foundations of a good reputation; by the cultiva- 
tion of the intellectual faculties, and forming hab- 
its of enjoying reading; by making one’s self be- 
loved and respected in the family circle, and in 
the community; above all, by being a Christian. 
We have, been greatly interested in following 
the train of thought pursued by Mr, Parkman, 
which leads naturally, and impressively, to the 
fine portrait of Mr. Hale, of which our readers, 
we doubt not, retaina remembrance, It is an 
excellent, practical sermon. 


A Manual of Morals for Common Schools. Adapt- 
ed also to the use of Families. Stereotyped edi- 
tion. Boston: Pablished by Jona P. Jewett. 
Andover: Wm. H. Wardweil, 1849 pp. 212 
small 12 mo. : 
This little work is finding great fayor and it 

. , 
deserves it. We noticed it favorably on its first 
appearance; it has now reached a stereotype 
form. 








Littell’s Living Age. No. 259. 

Littell’s Living Age, this week, lays before 
its many readers, as it does every week, the best 
that the foreign and home market affords, both 
for the substantial meal and the dessert. See 
Advertisement. 








} 


Ip We had the pleasure, on Wednesday 
evening last, of assembling with a very large 
company of gentlemen—between two and three 
hundred—at the invitation of our excellent fel- 
low-citizen and Christian man, Moses Grant, 
to meet him in a social manner at the Apams 
House. It was a very agreeable occasion. 
Every interest seemed to be represented, every 
department of useful, active life and employment 
—teligious, Philanthropic, edacational, political, 





both sexes, who have not the opportunity of at- 
tending the day schoo!s, by reason of their em- 
ployment or other causes. The inetruction to 
be free, and given to the sexes sepaiately on 
different evenings in the week. 

The ** Evening Free School ”’ in this city,will 
close about the Ist of May. [Salem Reg. 





Re.ieiovs ANNiveRsARIES.—The Religious 
anniversaries of New York, embracing about 
twenty large benevolent societies, commence on 
Monday, the 7th of May, to continue through 
the week. ‘The Boston anniversaries, of 4 si- 
milar character, commence Monday, the 28th of 
May, to continue most of the week. 





Cotteacue To Dr. Notr.—Rev George J. 
Harrison was ordained March 13, at Franklin, 
Conn., as colleague pastor with Dr. Not?.— 
The services occurred on the 67th anniversary of 
Dr. Nott’s settlement. There is not in the 
church or society a single man living, who re- 
members Dr. Nott’s ordination. Dr. Nott has 
continued to discharge all the daoties of his office 
until about a year since. Mr. Harrison is the 
only candidate that has been employed by the 
people, and he ‘vas elected with entire unanim- 
ity. 





A Srarvine Conressor. Some of the pa- 
pers have heen charging the Foreign Mission 
Committee of the P. E. Church with atempis 
‘‘to ruin the Mission at Constantinople, and to 
add to Bishop Southgate’s title martyr, as they 
have long since made him confessor, having uo- 
dertaken to starve him ovt.’’ ‘Tne process by 
which this martydom is effected, is stated in a 
‘* memorandum’ published in the Episcopal 
Recorder: ** Amount remitted to Bishop South- 
gate from 15th Jone, 1848, to 5th February, 
1849, $1,941.19; amount required to 15th June 
next which ought to be remiued at once, $2,- 
000; amount actually paid to Bishop Southgaie, 
for the vear ending Ist January, 1849, $4,- 
006.50.” Such a mode of maityring a man is 
rather novel. Death under those circumstances 
must be more ingering than painful. [Zion's 
Herald. 





Cuvracn Buitoinc.—The Protestant Episco- 
palians have recently built a church in Philadel- 
phia, in the decorated style of the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries. The Recorder says‘-— 
‘“* An unusual feature in this church is, that 
neither paint nor plaster are to be used for its 
construction, the inside walls being all lined 
with stone, andall the wood work is to be 
of solid oak. Neither was the church edifice 
built by subscription: a few churchmen (not more 
than five or six) advanced the necessary funds to 
complete it, with the exception of tower and 
spire. Their contract with the architect is $30,- 
000, including the entire completion of the 
building and appurtenances, excepting the or- 
gan.”’ 





Hate Century Crercymen.—Eight Con- 
gregational clergymen in Massachusetts, and 
five in Connecticut, have already retained their 
pastoral connection with the same church over 
half a century. 





Tue Catuoric Cortece at Worcester. 
—It is known that this college has applied for in- 
Corporation, and that the Legislature have not 
yet granted the petition. Says the Republican:— 


ie . -_ to be known that ¥ this college 
vou “cept of a charter corresponding to those o 
similar institutions in the Cansesamenit, there 
would be Do objections to granting it. It was offer- 
eda transcript of the charter either of Williame or 
Amherst College, which wag declined. Whether 
“religious liberty”? requires the conferring of extra- 
ordinary privileges on any one sect we may be 
mitted to question: Certainly, it js the first nh ol 
College has applied for incorporation in Massachu- 
setts, whose regulations exclude from it all but the 
professors of one religious faith, and the Legislature 
does well to pause before entertaining favorab} 
such a petition. 4 


The bill was rejected in the House, Wednesday 
by a vote of 117 to 84, 





Tax Carsouic Cuurcu anp Stavery.—A 





legal, mercantile, mechanic, The Governor and 








writer in the Louisville Journal over the signatare 
of “inquirer,’’ speaking of the influence exercised 





| how have, will be devoted,as we understand, to the 


bringing about the removal of serfism, or white 
sane qnotes the fol!owing passage from Macau- 
lay’s late History. 
** When the dying slaveholder asked for the last 
sacraments, his spiritual attendants regularly adjur- 
ed him, as he loved his soul, to emancipate his 
brethren, for whom Christ died. So successfully 
had the Church used her formidable machinery, 
that, before. the reformation came, she had infran- 
chised almost all the bondmen in the kingdom 
(England) except her own, who, to do her justice, 
seemed to have been tenderly treated ’’ 











GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. — 


Apventurers To Catirornia. The impos- 
sibility of obtaining passage from Panama to 
San Francisco, and the great expenses, have in- 
duced many to return from that place to the 
States. Six or eight ofthe Worcester adven- 
turers have reached home, and they report that 
others will follow them. On the 15th of March, 
there weie 800 at Panama, and 550 at Cha- 
gres. 








Dears or Apventurers. The calamities 
attendant on new and distant expeditions are be- 
ginning to appear. While they may be no ar- 
gument against the end sought, or the enter- 
prize by which our Pacific shores are filling up, 
they show the fallacy of homan hopes, the sa- 
crifice by which good is secured, the toil and 
suffering by which civilization is carried forward. 
We felt this on reading Col. Fremont’s late 
letters, which our readers wilf find on the foorth 
page. We have felt it on reading the accounts of 
the dispersion of Col. Webb’s company, by the 
cholera, This company,led by a son of Col. Webb 
of the Courier and Inquirer,containing young men 
from the best and highest families of New York 
city, and among them a son of Audubon, had 
reached the Rio Grande when this awful pesti- 
lence attacked them. Eighthaving died, Col. 
Webb proceeded with several to go up the Riv- 
er Roma, purchase mules, and prepare for the 
further prosecution of the journey—leaving Mr. 
Audubon in charge with the rest at their en- 
campment. Mr. Audubon was also attacked 
with the cholera, and during his illness his sad- 
dle bags,which centained 12,000 dollars (he was 
treasurer of the company) was placed for safety 
with the bar-keeper of the hotel at the rancho 
where they were—who with a comrade buried 
the money in different places, with the intention 
not to give itup, but who, being attacked with 
cholera, and under fear of death, disclosec where 
a portion of it was buried. Only 4000 dollars 
had been recovered. 

The company, dissatisfied with their leader, 
had disbanded. Fifteen adhered to Col. Webb. 
Seventeen returned, and reached New Orleans, 
March 29. Forty under Lieut. Audubon pro- 
ceeded on their way. At the last accounts,Col. 
Webb had been attacked, and was confined to 
his bed , another of his company had died; but 
they expected to be able to resume their journey 
in ten days. 

Every mail brings news of fresh disasters. 
Letters received in Marblehead on Saturday last, 
says the Salem Register of April 23, ‘contains 
most unwelcome intelligence to the friends of 
those who left thattown for California by the 
Rio Grande route.—They bring tidings of the 
sudden death, by cholera, of Mr. Nathaniel 
R. Blaney, the leader of the expedition, which 
is therefore broken up, and the survivors, seven 
in number, are on their return to New England. 
The company sailed from New York, early in 
March, in the Peerless.” 





QUARRELS BETWEEN Mexicans anv CALI- 
FORNIA ADVENTURERS. At Irapauto, a city of 
| 8000 inhabitants, and 8 days from Mexico, March 
7, Charles Danham, from near Hartford Ct., re- 
fused to pay a sum charged him for breakfast. An 
appeal was made to the Alcade who ordeged him to 
pay. He refased and pat spars to his horse, when 
he was fired upon by the soldiers and shot dead. 
A general attack on the Americans commenced, but 
no more were killed. The commander of a Cal)- 
fornia expedition, from Buffalo, writes home, that 
all bat two or three in his company would be glad 
of an attack. With such a predisposition on the 
part of adventurers, many Collisions will be re- 
corded. ° 














TRANSYLVAN! 
Bascom has resign 


University. Rev. Dr. 
his office in this Institution. 





History or rue U.S.—The Republican says 
—*‘*We are happy to know that Mr. Bancroft has 


land and in his visit to Paris, in obtaining materials 
of unexpected importance for the history of the 


American Revolution, The leisure which he will 


completion of this great work.” 





Fourtu or Jury Orator.—J. Lothrop Mot- 
ley, Exq., author of * Merry Mount,” &c., has 
been invited to deliver the address before the Boston 
City Authorities on the Fourth of July ensuing. 





Fatuer Matruew.—Advices received by the 
last steamer state that Father Mathew was ex- 
pected in Liverpool about the latter part of the pre- 
sent month en route for America. We sce it stated 
that this distinguished advocate of temperance has 
recently become quite wealthy, by inheriting a pro- 
perty known as the Castle Lake distillery. He 
broke up the concern, and itis now rented as a 
corn mill. 





r 


Immicrants aT New Yorux.—The number 
of immigrants which arrived at New York during 
the first three months of the present year, was 26,- 
716—an increase of 11,389, or 75 per cent, as com- 
pared with arrivals during the first quarter of last 
year. 





INAUGURATION OF PrestpenT Srarks.— 
We understand that it has been decided that the 
public ceremonies of the inauguration of Mr. 
Sparks, as President of Harvard University, shall 
take place in the latte: part of the month ot June.— 
The annual Commencement exercises are in future 
to beon the fourth Wednesday of July, in- 
stead of the fourth Wednesday of August, as has 
been the practice for many years. [Cambridge 
Chronicle. ' 





John B. Felton of the class of 1847, and a broth- 
er of Prof. Felton, has been appointed to deliver the 
poem before the Phi Beta Kappa of Harvard Uni- 
versity, in July next. 





Tue Deatu Penaxty.—In the house, the 
special committee has reported a bill abolishing 
capital punishment, except for murder in the first 
degree, viz:—premeditated wilfal killing, or killing 
when in the commission of treason, arson, 
or other o now capital. On 24th inst., the 
bill passed to a second reading, yeas 151; nays 
39. 





Lapigs, Ho, ror Catironn1a!—Mrs. Farn- 
ham’s , says the New York Mirror, has 
received the sanction and been recommended by 
many of our most distinguished citizens, among 
whom are Judge Edmunds, and Wa. C. Bryant.— 
Mrs. F. has retarned from ber visit to Boston 
where she pr naif eg and she is at nt 
engaged in making parations for em- 
batking in the fine fear chick bas bens 


been most successful, during his residence in Eng-! 99 


—>— 


by the Cathdlic Church of the Middle Ages towards | the ladies who are to accompany Fer. No one is 


to be admitted under twenty five years of » Dor 
unless they can — testimonials of char- 
acter from the clergyman of the place from which 
oo Pee can The expedition is to sail this 
month. 





(C* Cyrus Pierce, principal of the State Normal 
School at West Newton, has resigned his office, 
and hia resignation has been accepted by the Board 
of Education. 





iF It is estimated that 15,000 people visited 
Jones, Ball & Poor’s store on Monday evening 
from 7 until 11 o’clock. 





Inp1a. Dates to the 4th of March state that 
another battle had been fought near Guzera, be- 
tween the British and Sikh forces, in which the 
latter were defeated, but the details had not been 
received. From the 6th to tbe 12th various skir- 
mishes took place, but without any serious encoan- 
ter. On the 12th the Sikhs retreated toward the 
Chenaub, which they were prevented from cross- 
ing by the Bombay division under Gen. Whish. 
On the following day the two British divisions hav- 
ing effected a junction, Lord Gough succeeded in 
bringing the enemy toa battle in the open field, 
near the city of Gazerat, in which the Sikhs were 
completely routed, leaving a great portion of their 
guns and ammunition, as well as their standing 
camp in the possession of their conquerors. 





Tue Minister at Sweven. The New York 
Express learns authoritatively that one of the first 
acts of the new administration was the recall of 
Mr. Ellsworth from Stockholm. it was but a re- 
call at first, but the charges against him of smug- 
gling became so strong, and were so well sustained, 
that it immediately became a dismissal, 
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0 BOOK AND PAMPHLET SOCIETY.— 
Tha Annual Meeting of the Book and Pamphlet Socte- 
ty for choice of Officers for the ensping year, will be 
held Monday, April 30th, at 34 o’clock, P. M., at Nu. 
124 Washington st. 

a28 8S. G. SIMPKINS, Rec. Sec’ry. 





§G- A CARD. The subscriber would gratefully 
tender his best acknowledgments to the kind friends, 
who have favored him with their names as subscribers 
to the book he intended to publish, assuring them that 
physical inability alone has hitherto prevented, and he 
fears will still continne to prevent him from bringing it 
before the public. Several generous friends having 
paid in advance, expressed a wish not to have the 
money refunded. And, to those, who have not thus ex- 
pressed themselves, he begs to say that he intends call- 
ing on them, if God permits, early next June, and 
thankfully repay them what they have advanced. 

Stow, April 17, 1849. M. HARDING, 





fo MAY MORNING. The Ladies of the Bot- 
Fincn Street Society, (Rev. Mr. Gray’s,) will 
hold a sale of valuable and useful articles, at Cochitn- 
ate Hall, Tremont Street, on Tuesday, May Ist, and 
continuing through that and the following day and eve- 
ning. april21 





0G THE MIDDLESEX NORTH ASSOCTA- 
TION, will hold their Annual Meeting at Rev. Mr. 
Bates’ in Stow, on Wednesday, May 2d, at 10 o’clock, 


A. M. 
april2 JOS. C. SMITH, Scribe. 





{3 MAY-MORNING; Breaxrast at Lycr- 
um Hatt, DorcueEsteRr, for the benefit of the Pris- 
oners’ Friend Association, for the aid of discharged 
female convicts. 

The Ladies of Dorchester will prepare a Breakfast 
at Lyceum Hall (near the Rev. Mr. Hall’s Church) at 
which they will be glad to see their friends. The pro- 
ceeds are to be applied in aid of the above named 
charity. 

Donations of Flowers and Bouquets will be thank- 
fully accepted and may be sent to the Hall on the day 
previous. april21 


te 





( NOTICE. A lecture on Boodhism will be de- 
livered next Sunday evening, in the Freeman Place 
Chapel, by James F. Clarke, at 7k o'clock. a28 





MARRIAGES. | 


Tn this ole, 18th inst, John H. Shinn, M. D., of 
Charlestown to Miss Mary E. Waite of er 


Mass. 
PP a 17th inst, Henry L. Lambert, Esq., to 
YaGhener Ne iinball of Salem 


+» Mr 
to Miss Adeline E., daughter of Mc David Messer, for- 
merly of Danvers. 
In Keene, N. H., 16th inst, by Rev T. S. Barstow, 
M.S. Proctor, Esq., of the Marlboro’ Hotel, to Mies 
Marin Towne of K. 
In Worcester, 18th inet, by Rev A. Hill, Mr J. C. 
Otis to Miss Mary E. Kellett, all of that city. 

In Providence, llth inst, Mr Charles F. Wells, late 
of Boston, to Miss Augusta Snelling. 

At Saratoga Springs, 16th inst, by Rev Dr Wayland 

of Brown University, Thomas M. North, Esq., of 
New York to Miss Mary Allen Wayland, grand-daugh- 
ter of the late Rev Francis Wayland of Saratoga 
Springs. ; 
In New York, 17th inst, by Rev Cornelius Roosevelt 
Duffie, Melancthon Woolsey Borland, eldest son of 
John Borland, Esq., of Boston, to Julia, daughter of 
Isaac Gibson, of N 





DEATHS. 





In this city, 23d inst, at the Tremont House, Jonas 
H. Whitcomb, Esq., 38. 

23d inst, Mrs Sarah, relict of the late Ammi R. 
Smith, Esq., of Ipswich, 76. 

age inst, Mr Henry Reed, 30. 

a East Cambridge, 13th inst, Mary E., daughter of 
~ — William Whitney, 12. Pi 20852 
n Medford, 11th inst, Mr Amasa Lewis, formerly of 
New Boston, N. H.., 69. oe 
In Marblehead, very suddenly, Mr Simon Gordon, 


In Northampton, 15th inst, Col William W. Par- 
tridge, 59. 

In Sudbury, 11th inst, Mr Levi Parmenter, 86— 
soldier of the revolution. 

In Springfield, 17th inst, Samuel H. Davis, 23, son 
of Rev Emerson Davis, DD., of Westfield, » graduate 
of Williams College and associate editor of the Spring- 
field Republican. 

In Providence, 13th inst, Mrs Caroline Wyatt, wife 
of Joseph G, Wyatt, late of Boston, 35. 

In New York, 13th inst, Henry leroy, son of Henry 
W. and Martha C. Kingman, 8 yrs 5 mos. 











MISS DORSEY, 
543 Broapway, New York. 
WILL OPEN PARIS MILLINERY, 


on Thursday, April 26, 1849. 
Itis 


FAMILY SCHOOL. 


A GENTLEMAN of great experience as an in- 
structor of youth, residing in a neighboring vil- 
lage, which embraces every advantage for the promo- 
tion of health and physical strength, and for moral and 
religious culture, will take into his family six youne 
Lap1ss, and instruct them in all the branches of edu- 
cation, which experience has proved to be needful and 
ro at the present day. 

or particular information, inquire of Mr. JAMES 
MUNROE, 134 Washington st. 
Boston, April 28th, 1849. istf 


ENTAL NOTICE. The personal attention of 
the subscriber, to the mechanical, surgical and 
curative departments of his profession, will be continued 
at his well known operating rooms, No. Washing- 
ton street, Boston, where those who are needing Den- 
tal operations of a high order, can obtain them upon 
honest and liberal terms, Whole and half sets of 
Mineral Teeth, perfect in their kind, will be furnished 
at various prices, and of different qualities, adapted to 
the mouth in the most easy and agreeable manner. Al- 
80, carious tecth filled with pure gold, on the most ap- 
proved Parisian method, and warranted, where the 
tooth is constitutionally good, for twenty-five years.— 
Teeth and roots will also be removed without pain, un- 
der the influence of chloroform or ether, with perfect 
safety and satisfaction to the patent. Other dental 
rations of minor importance, will receive due atten- 
tion; visitors to the city, for dental operations, are re- 
spectfully invited to call at the subscribers rooms and 
examine some beautiful specimens of work. 
8. Fe CKING, Dental Surgeon. 
mis 
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UTLER’S EDITION OF MACAULAY, bei 
an exact reprint 2 vols, 8 vo, large type, Nineve 
and its Remains, Layard, 2 vols, 8vo; Willis’ Ru- 
ral Letters; Irving’s Book of the Hudson; do Asto- 
ria; Abbot’s Life of Charles Il.; Memors of My 

Youth, by Lamartine, &c., §c. 


Just received by 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
april28 lis2o0s 111 Washington st. 


IRANSCENDENTALISM. Transcendentalism, 
by Wm. B. Greene; ‘Rich is that universal self 
whom thou worshipped as the soul.” [The Vedas. 


This day published by 











engaged and suitably up for the reception of 


CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
april2s lis2o0s 111 Washington st. 


—_-__——_ — 
————__—_ 


TO COUNTRY TRADERS. 


10 uls pure powdered cream | 10 bales Liquorice Root, 
‘artar, 1,000 ibs plasters, v 
20 “ prime Castor Oil, 500 doz Black Ink, 


20 “ Alcohol, 50 per cent, 

6 bales India Senna, 8 
6 bbis Alexa. do, 

10 “ Flor. Sulphor, 

6 “ cases Cassia Buds, 


50 boxes Castile Soap, 
50 kegs sup. carb. Soda, 
100 }bs Eng. Iodine, 

50 Ibs “ Hyd potas., 
20 gro Indian Veg. Pills, 
20 “ Brandreth’s do., 
10,000 Ibs Lozenges, various, 


10 bbis Ref’d Camphor, 
25 boxes Bay Waters, 
5 bales Sponges, 
1000 lbs Blippery Elm Bark, 





25 bls Glauber’s Salts, 300 oz Sulphate Quinine, 
20 “ Epsom do, 100 boxes Gam Arabic Drops, 
10 cases Liquorice paste, 10 cases Magnesia, 


20 bales Corks, various, 
together with a general assortment of Drugs, Medi- 
cines, Chemicals, Perfumery, &c., for sale cheap, for 
cash or credit, by the subscribers. 
*,* We are giving particular attention to the prepa- 
ration of pute and select powders of the various medi- 
cinal drugs, which we intend to keep ready for sale, in 
bulk, so that customers may be served with any quanti- 
ty desired, without expense of bottles or other 3. 
QG> Druggists and Country Merchants will do well 
to give usa call before making up their orders. 
BREWER, STEVENS & CUSHING, 
Wholesale Druggists, 
No. 90 and 92 Washington st. 


april28 epis2m 





ONTENTS OF NO. 259 LIVING AGE.— 
Price 12} cents. 


1. Fitzgerald on the Hudson Bay Company—Spec- 
tator. 

2. Professor Owen on Limbs—Spectator. 

_8. Bothie of Toper-na-Fuosiclh—Fraser’s Maga- 

zine. 

4. Sacred and Protane—Fraser’s Magazine. 

5. Mr. Macaulay’s Historical Speech at Glasgow— 
Britannia. 

6. History of the Present Pope, Pius IX.—Cham- 
bers’ Journal. 

7. Hungary and Austria—Spectator. 

8. Siege of Lahore—Examiner. 

9. Gila Gold Mines—White Iadians—Commercial 
Advertiser and Ledger. ¥ 

10. Slave Markets of Egypt—Chambers’ Journal, 

11. Hamorists—Dickens and Thacseray-— English 
Review. 

12. The Captain’s Story—Chambers’ Journal. 

13. Russia and Turkey—France—President Taylor 
—Spectator and Times. 

Poetry. Where shall I follow Thee—To the Au- 
thor of Mary Barton. 

SHort ARTICLE. Promotion; Seniority and 
Capacity—Panorama of Switzerland—Proper ° 
ing of the Word God. 

Published once a Week at $6 a Year—by E. LIT- 
TEL & CO., corner of Tremont and Bromfield streets. 

april28 It 





HE CHRISTIAN EXAMINER AND RELI- 
er MISCELLANY, No. CLIIL., for May, 
1849. 


Art. I. The Artistic and Romantic View of the 
Middle Ages. 
II. Forty Days in the Desert. 
111. Wayland’s Sermons—Terms of acceptance 
~~ . 7 God. 
‘ ucke’s Dissertation on the Logos. 
Vv. Brazer’s Sermons. 
VI. Household Education. 
VII. Bushuell’s Discourses. 


VIII. The Rev. John Bartlett. 

IX. Life and Writings of James Kennard, 
Notices of Recent Publications. 
InteUigence. 


Published by 
april28 lis2us 


CROSBY & NICHOLS,,- 
111 Washington st. 
RENCH AND GERMAN PERIODICALS.— 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, have received several 
valuable German and French Periodicals and Newspa- 
pers, which will be sold low. Also, valuable English 
Reviews and Magazines not reprinted in this country. 
april2s lis2os 111 Washington st. 








XPLANATIONS OF THE TELEGRAPH. A 
popular explanation of the Electric Telegraph, 
and of some other wonderful applications of Electricity 


—12} cts. This day published by 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
april28 lis2os 111 Washington st. 





M ISS MARTINEAU’S WORKS. Eastern Life, 
Present aud Past, by Harriet Martineau, 
Household Education, by do.; Mirror of Nature. 
translated by Dr. Furness. 
Fresh supply just received by 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
april2s 


lis2os 111 Washington st. 





ORCHARD HILL SCHOOL. 


AMIL BOARDING 
ORS: Hota tra Mk torment et Gam: 
bridge, have opened their Boarding School in a new 
house planned and furnished expressly for the accommo- 
dation of twelve pupils. Their course of instruction 
willembrace the Ancient and Modern Languages, and 


LARGE SALES OF 
DRY GOODS! 


GEO W. WARREN & CO. 
INVITE THE ATTENTION OF ALL 
COUNTRY MERCHANTS 
WHO BUY FOR 
CASH OR A NO. 1 PAPER, 

TO THEIR 
IMMENSE STOCK 


Fancy and Staple Goods! 


IN OUR 
WHOLESALE ROOMS 


We have, in order, all the Goods displayed in our RE- 
TAIL DEPARTMENTS, and besides our 
complete assortments of all 


FASHIONABLE LONG AND SQUARE 
SHAWLS, 
RICH SILK GOODS, 
—AND— 
DRESS GOODS, 


We have (which some suppose we do not keep) a 
Complete Stock of 


LINEN GOODS, WOOLLEN GOODS, 
PRINTS, GINGHAMS, 
Housekeeping and Mourning Goods, 
FANCY ARTICLES, 
EMBROIDERIES, LACES, 
White Goods, Trimmings, 


AND aLMOST EVERYTHING USUALLY CLASSED 
AS DRY GOODS,—of all the Low as well 
as the Finer Qualities,—and always at 


VERY LOW PRICES 


AS THE LARGE AMOUNT 


Of our Sales enables us both to procure and dispose of 
our Goods at LESS THAN THE COMMON 








RATES. 
192 Washington Street, Boston. 
march31 5bwis 
FAMILY BOARDING SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS, 


At Brattleboro’, Vt. 


N the first of June next, the Subscriber proposes to 
take eight Boys into his family to educate,—to 
board, teach, and discipline. In board are included 
food, washing, wood, lights, room, &c. Inatruction 
will be given in the common and higher English studies; 
in Drawing, French, Latin and Greek ; also in Garden- 
ing and the cultivation of fruit and flowers. Boys will 
be fitted for College and for business. Special atten- 
tion will be given to the physical and moral, as well as 
intellectual, education of the pupils, and a parental care 
exercised over them constantly, in their plays, labors 
and studies. 

The school ia retired from the business of the Vil- 
lage, furnished with ample grounds for exercise, and 
every way admirably located for the purposes of educa- 
tion. Brattleboro’ is noted for the beauty of its scenery 
and the salubrity of its air, Water and climate; and is 
connected by Railroads with Boston and New York, 
rendering access to it speedy and safe. I'or several 
years past the Subscriber has been officially connected 
with public schools in Vermont, and intends for the fu- 
ture to devote himself to the education of the young. 

Pupils will be eggaged by the year at $250, one hal 
year’s pay in advance; for a shorter time the charge 
will be in proportion. ADDISON BROWN. 

Brattleboro’, Feb. 20th, 1849. 


—_—— 


REFERENCES. 
Francis Parkman, D. D., 
Ezra S. Gannett, D. D., 
Rev. Charles Brooks, 
Rev. Frederick T. Gray, } 
Rev. James F. Clark, 
Thomas Sherwin, Esq., 
Mellen Chamberlain, Esq. } 
Edward Jarvis, M. D., Dorchester, 
Stephen M. Weld, Jamaica Plains. 


Wa. H. Rockwell, M. D., 
Francis J. Higginson, M. D., 


| Boston. 





L. G. Mead, Esq. Brattleboro’, Vt. 
J. D. Bradley, Soa: i 
march17 3mis3mos 
FAMILY BOARDING SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS, 


Jamaica Plain—Roxbury. 


J lags undersignea gives notice that he has disposed of 
his Mansion and buildings and a portion of his 
Real Estate at Jamaica Plains, for a term of years, to 
Mr. CORNELIUS M. VINSON. Mr. V. isa grad- 
uate of Harvard, and is officially and. personally rec- 
ommended by persons of the highest respectability, with 
so much warmth and sincerity, that Mr. Greene, with 
great confidence, commends him to the notice and favor 
of parents seeking a residence for their children. Mr. 
G. indulges the hope that Mr. V. may acquire and long 





the English branches usually pursued in Acad 

The house is situated in Watertown, near the Water- 
town and West Cambridge Depot, on the FircHBurG 
RarLRoaD, six miles from Boston, in the midst of ex- 
tensive and diversified grounds, in the immediate vicin- 
ity of the well known Wellin n Hill, commanding a 
wide and beautiful prospect; 1s well warmed, well ven- 
tilated, and supplied with an abundance of pure spring 
water in each story; also a bathing room, containing a 
douche, shower bath, &c. §c. 

Music, Drawing, Dancing, &c., by the best Teach- 
ers in Boston. 


The Summer Quarter commences May 21st. 
Rererences.—Prof. Beck, Rev. R. M. Hodges, 
Cambridge, Jas. Brown, Esq., (Little & Brown,) Bos- 
toa. 4 
For further particulars, adress Mr and Mrs Mack, 
care of S. O. Mead, Esq., Boston. 


Jan. 29, 1849. osly 





YOUNG LADIES’ INSTITUTE, 
PITTSFIELD, (BERKSHIRE CO.) MASS., 
On the Boston Railroad, midway between Albany and 

Springfield, 
ONDUCTED by Rev. W. H. TYLER and 

LADY, with the aid of a full corps of accomplish- 
ed Professors and Teachers in all the Departments of 
a finished Education. 

The Seventh Annual Catalogue, affording all need- 
ful information, will be forwarded to applicants through 
the Post Office. 

The Summer Session of five months will commence 
May 2. 

For healthfulness of location, ease of access, and all 
desirable facilities, the Institute is unsurpassed. 
Pittsfield, March 31, 1849. 





DR. SCHENCK’S MEDICAL PAMPHLET ON 
CONSUMPTION. 


[From the Olive Branch.] 


MR. AMES’S CASE. 


QG- In speaking of Schenck’s Thesis of, consump- 
tion, last week, we observed that we personally had 
doubts whether that disease was ever cured after tuber- 
cles had been formed on the lungs. Our remarks have 
called out the following statement from Mr. Ames of 
this city, which jak, proves that extreme cases are 
cured at least under Dr. Schenck’s management: 


Boston, January 12, 1849. 


Messrs. Reppine & Co., 8 State street-—Gentle- 
men: It is now about 14 months since J commenced 
spitting blood and raising bloody matter, accompanie.| 
with a disagreeable cough and a pain in my side. After 
employing doctors of good standing, without avail, I 
was induced to try Dr, SCHENCK’S PULMONIC 
SYRUP of which I took as many as half a dozen bot- 
tles, which I bought at your office in State street, and 
found it benefited me greatly. Two months since, 
however, I caught a severe cold, au! the symptoms 
above described reappeared with more severity, inso- 
much that I was forced to give up my business alto- 
gether. This time the doctors thought mine a very 
grave case; my friends considered me in extreme dan- 
ger, and they recommended a journey South. Happen- 
ing, in conversation with your book-keeper, to mention 
this circumstance, he suggested to me to go on to Phila- 
delphia, and see Dr. Schenck, which I did, and was 
fortunate enough to interest the doctor in my case. He 
held out hopes of speedy cure. He took me to his 
house, where he gave me a number of boitles of this 
Syrup, until a gathering appeared on my side, which 
ripened and discharged a great quantity of matter.— 
From that phony gained daily. I have returned to 
Boston, where I give to you this statement, convinced 
of the benefit of this great medicine, which, under God’s 
providence has restored me to health again. For Dr. 
Schenck’s hospitality and unremitting kindness to me, 
I can perhaps make no better return than this state- 
ment. If you publish this it may meet the eye of oth- 
ers who, like me, have suffered ali but death from con- 
sumption, or disease in the shape I have described, 
may be induced to avail themselves of the virtue and 
realize the full benefit, as I have. 
J. R. AMES, 


We, the undersigned, are acquainted with Mr. 
Ames, and know this statement to be true, and the sig- 


nature nuine. 
2 REUEL HOUGH, 
at the Boston Locomotive Works. 
ISAIAH TILESTON, 
Machinist ut the Boston Locomotive Works. 
G. J. EDWARDS, 
Machinist at the Boston Locomotive Works. 


The price of Dr. Schenck’s 8 is $1 per bottle 
or six bottles for $5. REDDING &CO., 8 


-where may be obtained the above Works in b 
y 





enjoy. not only the patronage, but also the friendship 
and kindaess which for thirty years have afforded con- 
stant happiness to his predecessors, and which will in- 
sure their most grateful and enduring recollections. 
CHAS. W. GREENE. 


Tue Institution at Jamaica Plain, for many 

rs under the superintendence of Charles W. Greene, 
Esq., will, after the first of April next, be continued 
under the charge of the subscriber. 
This Establishment ig especially adapted to the pur- 
poses wf education, combining the advantages of a 
healthful and pleasant location, with large and conven- 
ient buildings, and extensive and watered grounds. 
The courses of study willbe liberal, and have direct 
reference to the future pursuits of the pupil. Particu- 
lar attention willbe given to the studies preparatory to 
College or Mercantile life, and likewise to instruction 
in the modern languages. 
Great care will be bestowed on the Physical Edaca- 
tion of the pupils, and on their forming habits of order, 
neatness and promptness, The harmonious debelop- 
ment of the Physical, Intellectual and Moral powers, 
will be the basis of the system of Education. 
The undersigned trusts that his preparatory studies 
at the Boston Latin School and Harvard University, 
with nine years’ experience as a public and private 
teacher, will procure him a share of the favor, hitherto 
so liberally bestowed on his predecessor. 
Circulars may be obtained of Mr Greene, at Jamaica 
Plain, and at the Bookstores of Wm. D. Ticknor & 
Co., and Charles Stimpson, Esqs., Boston; also at 
this Office. 

C. M. VINSON, A. M. 
No. 2. Bumstead Place. 
Boston, Jan’ry 1, 1849. 
Reference, by permission, is made to 
Rt. Rev. Manton Eastburn, D. D., Boston. 

Rev. Alexander H+ Vinton, D D., “ 


John Homans, M. D., “ 
Wm. B. Fowle, Esq., “ 
Professor Edward T. Channing, LL. D., Cam bridge 
i Charles Seck, P. D., “ 
“ C. C. Felton, LL. D., “ 
66 Joseph Lovering, A. M., “ 
Rev. John A. Albro, D. D., “ 
feb10 3mig 





“Get the Best.” 


‘<All young persons should have a standard 


DICTIONARY, 


at their elhows. And while you are about it, get the 
best; that Dictionary is 


NOAH WEBSTER'S, 


The great work, unabridged. If you are too poor, 
save the amount from off your back, to put it into you 
head.’”’ [Phrenolog. Journal. 
“Dr. Webster’s great work is the best Dictionary of 
the English language.’? [Londou Morning Chronicle. 
“This volume must find its way into all our public 
and good private libraries, for it provides the English 
student with a mass of the most valuable information, 
which he would in vain seek for elsewhere. [London 
Literary Gazette. 
Containing three times the amount of matter of any 
other English Dictionary compiled in this country, or 
neg Coerirss: ara of this work. 

ublished by G. & C. MERRIAM, Springfield, 
Mass., and for sale by all Booksellers. 
april21 is 


REMOVAL. 


CHANNING’S WORKS. 
HE Subscriber, Publisher of Dr. Channing’s 
Works, has removed to the Bookstore of J. H. 
Francis, 128 Washington st, corner of Water; direct- 
ly underneath the Office formerly occupied him, 


vols 
printed and bound, wholesale and retail, for 
GEO. G. CHANNING. 


—_— 


HOME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS ; 
AT FRAMINGHAM. 


HE Subscriber is desirous of receiving into his 
Family a small anmber of Girls eee bate 


proposes that they shall be under the immediate care 
is wife, who will devote her whole time and attention 
to them, as sequels heh teal intellectual and moral 
training. 

Terms; $132, per annum, 
Rererences. Mr. Geo. B. Rnarsete, WoT: 
Knig! , Esq., Wm. H. Foster, Eaq., ( ver ve 
Rev. H. F. Edes, Woburn Wrug F. BREWER. 





handsome 


only $2 per copy. 
ab istf 














Sold 
sole oN 
State street, ‘Sia fs 


“Peale, April 21, 1849. 
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JEWETT & PRESCOTT'S 
SPRING SALES OF 1849, 


AT THE 


Milk St. Silk and Shawl Store, 


BOSTON. eae 
It is well known to hy that our 
was completely Mensuidatie tox Great Sale of Novem- 
ber and December, and the same has been replaced by 
an assortment of 


SPRING STYLES, 


which has not its equal in any other Establishments 
The last arrivals from Havre and Liverpool contributed 
over THREE HUNDRED PACKAGES to our 
assortment of New, ELeGant, and Oricinat 
Stynes of Brocne CasHMERE and TarBET 


LONG AND SQUARE SHAWLS, 
of every quality and price. is 
Black Silk Shawls—all sizes and qualities. 
FRENCH PLAID, and the well known 
Bay State Long and Square Shawls, 
in choicest Patterns, Handsome PALM LEAL FIG’D 
SHAWLS. Pca, EmproimEReD and Damask 
Fic’p CRAPE SHAWLS of all qualities. 
FANCY DRESS SILKS, 
of every conceivable style and quality. TWENTY DIF 
FERENT QuaLities of BLACK SILKS,—extra 
widths and best manufac:ures for richness & durability. 
FRENCH, INDIA AND GERMAN SATINS, 
BLAck AND Cot’p SATIN DE CHINES, of supe- 
rior quality. With many other kinds of 
SILK GOODS AND SHAWLS, 
which are known only as Jewett & PReEscoTT’s 
SurErRs STYLEs, and cannot be found elsewhere. 
Paris Styles of Visites, Mantillas, &c. 
handsome new patterns, some of which are richly em- 
broidered, and the assortment will be more than unusu- 
ally attractive. 
BOMBAZINES, ALPACAS, LINENS, DOMESTICS, 
and a variety of other Goods, which we buy only at 
Auction, and ALWAYS SELL at 
“ANNUAL SALE” PRICES. 
ALL PURCHASERS, AT 
RETAIL OR WHOLESALE, 
should appreciate the fact that we have no old Goods to 
“ work off’? this season, and our new stock is at their 
service, with prices fixed ‘“‘BELOW THE REACH OF 
COMPETITION,” which will be acknowledged on com- 
parison. JEWETT & PRESCOTT, 
No. 2 Milk Street, (a few steps from Washington St.) 
march31 Ttis6os 


NOW READY. 

EW AND BEAUTIFUL BOOK FOR JUVE- 
N NILE CHOIRS, FLORAL AND OTHER 
CONCERTS, COMMON SCHOOLS, &c. 


JUVENILE ORATORIOS. 


Comprising, THe Festiva oF THE Rose.— 
Tue Inpian SumMeER, and THE CHILDREN OF 
JeERUsALEM. By J. C.-Jounson. Conductor of 
the Original Floral Concerts. 
The Oratorios, or Cantatas contained in this work, 
have each been performed, under the direction of the 
Author, before audiences sufficiently numerous to fill 
several times the largest Hall in Boston, where they 
have been received with great favor. Most of the 
Songs are now for the first time published, and contain 
many tine melodies fiom the great masters, simplified, 
arranged in an attractive form, and adapted to appro- 
priate words. Care bas been taken not to insert one, 
which has not been tried and proved to be pleasing. 
TO TEACHERS. 

The Songs which, performed in a certain order, 
make the Oratorios, form of themselves, a collection for 
use in Common Schools, inferior to none that have ap- 
peared; and they are respectfully recommended to all 
who give instruction in Schools or Seminaries. © 
Published by 

WILKINS, CARTER & CO., 
3tis No. 16 Water st., Boston. 


PREPARATORY 
AND 


HIGH SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, 


Designed to furnish a thorough and fully ac- 
complished Education ; 
Connected with which is a 


LADIES’ CALISTHENCEUM, 
—GOMPLETELY FURNISHED WITH— 
APPROPRIATE GYMNASTIC AND CALISTHE 
NIC APPARATUS, 
For Uealthful Exercise and Recreation. 
To commence on Monday, Sept. 18. Hours, from 9 till 2 
Parents in quest of a suitable School for the Educa- 
tion of their daughters are respectully invited to call. 
Application may be made every day, fiom 9 to 11 o°clock, 
A. M., at No. 339 Washington Street, 5 doors Sout 
of West Street. 
sept30 
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F. L. CAPEN. 
GENUINE PURIFIED 

OIL OF COD FISH LIVERS, 
For Consumption. 


STHMA, BRONCHITIS, COUGHS, and all 
diseases of the Throat and Lungs. This Oil is 
very white, pure, and almost tasteless. 
and efficacy of the Oil from my Laboratory, I refer to 
the Boston Medical aad Surgical Journal of February, 
December, 1848. Also to the following physicians, 
who are now using the Oil of my manufactare in the 
treatment of the. above diseases: Geo. Bartlett, John 
Ware, John Homans, J. B. Gregerson, Jonas H. Lane, 
Samuel Morrill, J. W. Flint, Boston; Amos Twitch- 
ell, Keene, N. H.; Dr. McRuer, Bangor, Me. 
Manufactured and for sale by the quantity, and put 
up in bottles at 75 cents and 374 cents each, by 
EMERY SOUTHER, Chemist and Apothecary, 
Corner of Green st. and Lyman Place. 


istf 





—_——— 


CAUTION TO THE PUBLIC. 


§ Information has been communicated this day to 
the subscriber, that an article having every appearance 
of Whale Oil, has been sold for the pure Cod Liver Oil, 
in this city, and those who use this article as a medi- 
cine, and dealers, would do well to be careful to pur- 
chase none but the genuine Oleum Jecorus AselJi, man- 
ufactured by EMERY SOUTHER, 
Chemist and Apothecary, 
corner of Green st. and Lyman Place. 

march10 t 


Dancing and Calisthenics, 


ACADEMY, 339 WASHINGTON S8T.,. 
5 DOORS SOUTH OF WEST sT. 


MS: SULLIVAN respectfully announces to his 
Patrons and the Public, that he will re-open his 
Academy, on Wednesday afternoon, 4th Oct. at 3 P- 
M., for the purpose of giving instruction in Dancing in 
all its fashionable branches, together with his new sys- 
tem of Ladies’ Drawing Room Calisthenics so much ap- 
proved of, not only for promoting health bat also physi+ 
cal development, which is so essential to graceful move- 
ment and dignity of carriage. Mr.S. having studied 
under the first masters in Europe (this being his second’ 
season in this country) he is perfectly acquainted with 
the latest improvements—in every rtment of his 
professicn. Families interested in the improvement of- 
their children’s carriage are respectfully invited to call. 
and see his system of teaching—on Wednesday and 
Saturday afternvon. Mr. S. has ‘or sale at his Acade- 
my his newly invented Calisthenic Expander, highly 
recommended by Drs. Winslow Lewis, Warren, and’ 
others. 
Schools and Families attended. 
Private Lessons at all hours in all the new and fash- 
ionable Dances. 

An Evening Class for Gentlemen on Tuesdays and 
Fridays. istf  septlé 


New Fashionable Upholstery 
AND FURNITURE STORE. 


EDWARD HIXON, 

170 Washington Sireet, Boston, 

i +e friends and the public that in 
owidition te hiaGune No..71 Cornbill, be. hae 
taken the spacious building 170 Washington Street, op- 
posite Bromfield Street, where will be found at all 
times the ’ 

CHOICEST COLLECTION OF UPHOLSTERY 
Goops AND CABINET FURNITURE, 
Manufactured from the best of stock. Particular at- 


; id to the seasoning cf wood and putting to- 
tention pale (Sods of PARLOR, LIBRARY AND 














‘HAMBER FURNITURE, iu fashionable styl@, and 
in such faithful manner as to stand furnace heat. 

E. H. would also eres — oe he ie 
made an arrangement with Dir, A - 
BALL of Salem, of the late firm of Kimball & Sargeut, 
to superintend the Store 170 Washington Street. 

QG- In accordance with the above nt, the 
subscriber has removed to Boston, 
Street, where he will be 
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EACHER. A lady who has for some time : 
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POETRY. 


[Selected for the Register.] 
THE OLD CHURCH. 





A train passed through the old church door, 
And stood within its nave; 

The morning sun upon the floor 
Its light through shadows gave. 

A mother brought her babe, new born, 
For the holy man to bless; 

To give it, in its young, fresh morn, 
God’s hallowed, high impress- 

The babe looked up in the good man’s face, 

And smiled as it took the siga of grace. 

The train passed through the arch{of stone, 

And the old gray church was left alone. 


The mid-day sun beams on a crowd 
That throngs this holy spot, 
With merry shouts and laughter loud— 
Their cares are all forgot! 
A trusting maid and loving youth 
Kneel at that good man’s feet; 
And after him their vows ot truth, 
Of faith, of love repeat. 
The lovers look in each other’s eyes; 
Will they have a life of smiles or sighs? 
The crowd passed out of the arch of stone, 
And the old gray Church was lefi alone, 


At eve within that old church door 
A silent group appears ; 
The sun is set, their mirth is o’er— 
Laughter is quenched in tears! 
The coffin and the gloomy pall, 
And breaking hearts are there; 
The holy man, at sorrow’s call, 
Breathes out the mourner’s prayer. 
How full his heart! Yet every day 
He sees life bloom, sees it decay! 
The group passed out of the arch of stone 
And the old gray church was left alone. 








MISCELLANEOUS, 


COL. FREMONT’S a PERILOUS EXPEDI- 


[The National Intelligencerfpublishes two let- 
ters from Col. Fremont to kis wife, in whose 
absence on her way to California, they were 
sent to Col, Benton at Washingon. On account 
of their length, we have slightly abridged them 
—omitting, however, none of the incidents,— 
Those who have read Col. Fremont’s Report 
published a few years since, will call to mind a 
similar perilous journey over the Sierra Nevada, 
in which the party fed on mule-flesh, and came 
near perishing. They will remember that Preuss, 
(the artist of the expedition) and Prove were 
members of a relief party, who, with Col. F., 
pushed down the Rio de los Americanvs to Sut- 
ter’s Fort, near that river's junction with the Sac- 
ramento, and that Preuss lust his way and almost 
perished. ‘There was a rumor that he had per- 
ishgd in the recent attempt, but we are glad it 
proves unfounded, Proue, however, it appears 
has fallen a victim. ] 


Toas, New Mexico, Jan. 27, 1849. 

‘*] write to you from the house of our good 
friend Carson. We leftthe Upper Puedlo, near 
the head of the Arkansas, on the 25ih of Novem- 
ber with upwards of one hundred good mules 
and one hundred and thirty bushels of shelled 
corn, intended to support out animals in the 
deep snows of the high mountains and down to 
the lower parts of the Grand river® tributaries, 
where usually the snow forms no obstacle to win- 
ter travelling. At Pueblo | had engaged as a 
guide an old trapper, well known as ** Bill Wil- 
liams,” and who had spent some twenty-five 
years of his life in trapping in various parts of 
the Rocky Mountains. 

He proved never to have known or entirely 
to have forgotten, the while country through 
which we were to pass. We occupied (after 
passing the mountain) more than half a month 
in making the progress of a few days, blunder- 
ing along & tortuvus course, through deep snow, 
which already began to choke up the passes, and 
Wasting our time in searching the way. The 
lJth of December we found ourselves at the 
mouth of the Rio del Norte cannon, where that 
river issues from the Sierra San Juan—one of 
the highest, most rugged and impracticable of 
all the Rocky mountain ranges, inaccessible to 
tiappersand hunters, evenin summer, Across 
the point of this elevated range our guide con- 
ducted us. Along the river bottoms the snow 
was already breast deep for the mules, and fall- 
ing frequently in the valley and almost constant- 
ly on the mountains. The cold was extraordin- 
ary. At the warmest hours of the day (between 
one and two) the thermumete: (Fahrenheit) 
stood, in the shade of a tree trunk, at zero; and 
that was a favorable day, the sun shining arda 
moderate breeze. Judge of the nights and the 
sturms! 

We-passec up towards the summit, the snow 
deepening as we rose, and in four or five days 
of this struggling and climbing, all on foot, 
we reached tne naked ridges which lie above 
the line of the timbered region, and which form 
the dividing heights between the waters of the 
Atlantic and Pacific oceans. Along these nak- 
ed heights it storms all winter, and the raging 
winds sweep across them with remorseless fury, 
On our first attempt to cross we encountered a 
pouderie—(dry snow driven thick through the 
air by violent wind, and in which objects are 
visible only at a short distance)—and were 
driven back, having some ten or twelve men 
variously fiozen—face, hands or feet. The 
guide came near being fiozen to death here, and 
dead mules were already lying about the camp 
fires. Meantime i snowed steadiiy. The next 
day (December—) we renewed the attempt to 
scale the summit. Making mauls, and bearing 
down a road, or trench, through the deep snow, 
we forced the ascent in defiance of the driving 
pouderie, crossed the crest, descended a lit:le, 
and encamped immediately below in the edge of 
the timbered region, The trail showed as if a 
defeated party had passed by—packs, pack sad- 
dies, scattered articles of clothing, and dead 
mules sitrewed along. We were encamped 
about twelve thousand feet above the level of 
the sea. Westward the country was buried in 
snow. The storm continued. All movement 
was patalyzed. To advance with the expedi- 
tion was impossible: to get back impossible.— 
We were overtaken by sudden and inevitable 
ruin. The poor avimals were to go first. The 
only places where grass could be had were the 
extreme summits of the Sierra, where the sweep- 
ing winds kept the rocky ground bare, and where 
the men could not live. Below, in the timber- 
ed region, the poor animals could not get about, 
the snow being deep enough to bury them alive. 
It was instantly apparent that we should lose 
every one. I tovk my resolution immediately, 
and determined to recross the mountain back to 
the valley of the Rio del Norle, dragging or 
packing the baggage by men. With great ]:- 
bor the baggage was transported across the crest 
to the head springs of a little stream Jeading to 
the main river, A few days were sufficient to 
destroy that fine band of mules which you saw 
me purchase last fall on the frontier of Missouri. 
They generally kept huddled together; and, as 
they froze, one would be seen to tumble down, 
and disappear under the driving snow. Some- 
times they would break off, and rush down to- 
wards the timber tll stopped by the deep snow, 
where they were soon hidden by the pouderie.— 
The courage of some of the men began to fail, 

In this situation I determined to send ina 
party to the Spanish setilements of New Mexi- 
co for provisions, and for mules to transport our 
baggage. With economy, and afier we should 
leave the mules, we had not two weeks provis- 
ions in the camp; and these consisted of a re- 
serve of maccaroni, bacon, sugar, &c., intended 
for the Jast extremity. It was indispensable to 


*A fork of the Colorado of the Gulf of California. 


| Carson is living Owens. 


n elief. I asked for volunteers for the 
ae "From the many that offered | chose 
King, Brackenridge, Creutzfeldt, and the guide 
Williams; and placed the party under the com. 
mand of King, with directions to send me an 
express in case of the least delay at the settle- 
ments. It was the day afier Christmas that 
this little party set out for relief. You may be 
sure we contrasted the Christmas of home with 
ours, and made warm wishes for your happi- 
ness. You remember the volumes of Black- 
stove’s Commentaries which 1 took from your 
father’s library when we were overlooking it at 
our friend Brant’st They made my Christinas 
“amusements.” I read them to pass the time, 
and to kill the consciousness of my situation. 
Certainly you may suppose that my first law 
lessons will be well remembered, 

The party for relief being gone, we of the 
camp occupied ourselves in removing the bag- 
gage and equipage down the side of the moun- 
tain to the river in the valley, which we accom- 
plished in a few days. Now came on the éedz- 
um of waiting for the return of the relief party. 
Snow fell almost incessantly in the moun- 
tains. The spirits of the camp grew lower. 
Life was losing its charm to those who had not 
reasons beyond themselves to live, Prove 
Jay down in the trail and froze to death. In a 
sunshiny day, and having with him the means 
to make a fire, he thew his blanket down on 
the trail, lay down upon it, and lay there until 
he froze to death! We were not then with him. 

** Sixteen days passed away and no tidings 
from the party sent for relief. 1 became op- 
pressed with anxiety, weary of delay, and de- 
termined to go myself, both in search of the 
absent party; and in search of reliefin the Mexi 
can settlements. Leaving the camp employed 
with the baggage, under the command of Vincen- 
thaler, with injunctions to follow me in three 
days, | set off down the river with a small party, 
consisting ot Godey, his young nephew, Preuss, 
and Saunders, (colored servant.) We carried 
our arms and provisions for two or three days.— 
In the camp (ieft under the command of Vincen- 
thaler) the messes only had provisions for a few 
meals, and a supply of five pounds of sugar to 
each man. 

** On the second day after leaving the camp 
we came upon a fresh trial of Indians—two lod- 
ges with a considerable number of animals.— 
The Indians trail, where we fell upon it, turned 
and went down the river, and we tollowed it.— 
On the fifth day (after leaving the camp) we 
surprised an Indian on the ice of the river, He 
proved to be a Utah, son of a Grand River chief 
whom we had formerly known, and he behaved 
towards us in a friendly manner, We encamp- 
ed neat them at night, By a present of my 
rifle, my two blankets, and other promised re- 
wards when we should get in, ! prevailed on 
this Indian to go with us as a guide to the Little 
Rio Colorado settlement, and to take with him 
four of his horses to carry our littie baggage.— 
The horses were miserably pvor, and could only 
}get along ata slow walk. Ono the next day 
|(the sixth of our progress) we left the Indian 
lodges late and travelled only some six or seven 
miles. About sunset we discovered a little 


until the relief should come, and in the mean- 
time to live upon those who had died, and upon 
the weaker ones as they should die. With the 
party, were the three brothers, Kerne, Captain 
Catheart, McKie, Andrews, Stepperfeldt, and 
Taplin. { do not know that I have got all the 
names of this party. 

Ferguson and Beadle had remained together 
behiad. In the evening Rohrer came up and 
remained in Kerne’s party. Haler learnt after- 
wards from some of the party that Rohrer and 
Andrews wandered off the next morning and 
died. They say they saw their bodies, 

Haler’s party continued on, After a few 
hours Hubbard gave out. According to the 
agreement he was left to die, but with such 
comforts as could be given him. They built 
him a fire and gathered him some wood, and then 
left him—without turning their heads, as Haler 
says, to look at him as they went off. 

Abou: two miles further Scott—you remem- 
ber him; he used to shvot birds fer you on the 
frontier—he gave out. He was another of 
the four who had covenanted against waiting 
for each other. ‘The survivors did for him as 
they had doue for Hubbard, and passed on. 


In the afternoon the two Indian boys went 
ahead—blessed be these boys!—and before 
nightfall met Godey with the relief. He had 
gone on with all speed. The boys gave him 
the news. He fired signal guns tv noufy his 
approach. Haler heard the guns, and knew the 
crack of our rifles, and felt that relief had come. 
This night was the first of hope and joy. Early 
in the morning, with the first gray light, Gudey 
was in the trail, and soon met Haler and the 
wreck of his party slowly advancing. I hear 
that they all cried together like children—these 
men of iron nerves and lion hearts, when dan- 
gers were to be faced or hardships to be con- 
quered. They were all children io this moment 
of melted hearts. Succor was soon dealt out to 
these few first met; and Godey, with his relief, 
and accompanied by Haler, who turned back, 
hurriedly followed the back trail in search of the 
living and the dead scattered in the rear. They 
came to Scott first. He was yet alive, and is 
saved! They came to Hubbard next—he was 
dead, but sull warm. ‘These were the only ones 
of Haler’s party that had been left. 


From Kerne’s party, next met, they learned 
the deaths of Andrews and Rohrer; and, a litile 
further on, met Ferguson, who told them that 
Beadle had died the night before. Al! the living 
were found and saved—-Manuel among them— 
which looked like a resurrecuon, and reduces 
the number of the dead to ten—vone-third of the 
whele party which a few days before were scai- 
ing the mountain with me, and battling with the 
tlements twelve thousand feet in the air. 


Godey had accomplished his mission for the 
people; a further service had been prescribed 
hin, that of gving to the camp on the river, at 
the base of the great mountain, to ‘recover the 
most valuable of the baggage, secreted there. 
With some Mexicans and pack mules he went 
on ; and this is the last yet heard of him. 

Vincent Haler, with Martin and Bacon, all on 
foot, and bringing Scott on horseback, have just 





smoke. in a grove of timber, off from the river, 
and, thinking perhaps it might be our express 
party (King and his men) on their return, we 
went to see. This was the twenty-second day 
since that party had left us, and the sixth since | 
we had left the camp under Vincenthaler. We 
found them-three of them: Creutzfeldt, Bracken- 
ridge, and Willtams—the most miserable objects 
I had ever beheld. I did not recognize Creutz- 
feldt’s features, when Brackenridge brought 
him up and told me his name. They had been 
starving. King had starved to death a few days 
before. His remains were some six or eight 
miles above, near the river. By aid of the! 
Indian horses we carried these three with vs! 
down to the valley, to the Pueblo on the Litle} 
Colorado, which we teached the fourth day | 
afterwards, (the tenth after leaving the camp on | 
the mountains), having travelled through snow, | 
and on foot, 160 miles. 

* | Jook upon the feeling which induced me! 
}to set out from the camp as an inspitation.— |} 
Had | remained there, waiting the return of} 
poor King’s party, every man of us must have | 
perished. | 

** The morning after reaching the Little Colo-| 
rado Pueblo, (horses and supplies not being | 
there,) Godey and I 10de onto the Rio Hondo, | 
and thence to Taos, about twenty-five weer! 
where we found what we needed; thirty horses | 
or mules, and provisions, sat out on his return | 
to the relief of Vincenthaler’s party. 

I find myself in the midst of fiends With | 
Maxwell is at his| 
| father-in-law’s, doing a prosperous business as 
la merchant and contractor for the troops. | 

‘* Monday, January 29 —A great deal of fall-| 
ing weather— rain and sleet here—snow in the 
|mountains. This is to be censidered a conntry, | 
mountainous, with but little arable Jand, and | 

infested with hostile Indians, 

‘Tam anxiously waiting to hear from my | 
party. My presence kept them together and} 
quiet; my absence may have had a bad effect.— | 
When we overtook King’s famishing party: | 
Brackenridge said to me * He felt himself safe."’ 














“‘Taos, New Mexico, Feb. 6, 1849. 


tidings have at last reached me from my ill-fated | 
party. 

Including Mr. King and Mr. Proue, 
have lost eleven of our party. 

You will remember | left the camp, twenty- 
three men. They remained seven days, aud 
then started, their scant provisions about exhaus- 
ted, and the dead mules on the western side of 
the great Sterra buried under snow. 

Manuel— (you will remember Manuel —a 
Christian Indian of the Cosumne tribe, in the 
valley of the San Juaquin)—gave way to a feel- 
ing of despair after they had moved aboot two 
miles, and begged Vincent Haler, whom I had 
left in command, to shoot him. Failing to find 
death in that form, he turned and made his way 
back to the camp, intending to die there; which 
he doubtless soon did. 

The party moved on, and at ten miles Wise 
gave out—threw away his gun and blanket— 
and, a few hundred yards further, fell over into 
the snow, and died, Two Indian boys—coun- 
trymen of Manuel—were behind. They came 
upon him—rolled him up in his blanket, and 
buried him in the snow, on the bank of the river. 

Carver raved during the mght—his imagina- 
tion wholty occupied with images of many things 
which he fancied himself to be eating. In the 
memning he wandered off, and probably soon 
died. He was not seen again. 

Sorel on this day (the fourth from the camp) 
laid down to die. ‘They built him a fire, and 
Morin, who was in a dying condition, and snow- 
blind, remained with him. ‘These two probably 
did not jaet tillthe next morning. That even- 
ing (I think it was) Hubbard killed a deer. 

They travelled on, getting here and there a 
grouse, but nothing else, the deep snow in the 
valley having driven off the game. 

The state of the party became desperate, and 
brought Haler to the determination of breaking 
it up, in order to prevent them from living upon 
each other. He told them that the best plan 
was to scatter, and make the best of their way, 
each as he could, down the river; that, fur him-¢ 
sel’, if he was to be eaten, he would, at all 
events, be found travelling when he did die.— 
This address had its effect. They accordingly 
separated. 

With Haler continued five others— Scott, 
Hubbard, Martin, Bacon, one other, and the two 
Consumne Indian boys. 

Rohrer now became despondent, and stopped. 
Haler reminded him of his family, and urged 
him to try and hold out for their sake. Roused 
by this appeal to his tenderest affections, the 
unfortunate man moved forward, but feebly, and 
soon began to fall behind. Ona further appeal 
he promised to follow, and to overtake them at 
evening. 

Haler, Scott, Hubbard, and Martin, now 
agreed that if any one of them should give out 
the others were not to wait for him to die, but to 
push on, and try and save themselves. Soon 
this mournful covenant had to be kept. But let 
me not anticipate events, Sufficient for each 
day is the sorrow thereof. 

At night Kerne’s party encamped a few hun- 
dred yards from Haler’s with the intention, ac- 


we 











cording to Taplin, to remain where they were |tiser 


arrived at the outside Pueblo on the Little Colo- 
rado. Provisions fur their support, and horses 
for their transport were left for the others, who 
preferred to remain where they where, r:egain- 
ing some strength, till Godey snould get back, 
At the latest. they would have reached the little 
Pueblo last night. 


Evening. How rapid ate the changes of 
life! A few days ago, and | was struggling 
through snow in the savage wilds of the upper 
Del Norte—foullowing the course of the frozen 
river in more than Russian cold—no food—-no 
blanket to cover me in the long freezing nights— 
(I had sold my two to the Utah for help to my 
inen)— uncertain at what moment of the night 
we might be roused by the ladian rifle—doubiful, 
very doubtful, whether | should ever see you or 
friends again. Now I am seated by a comforta- 
ble fire, alone—pursuing my own thoughts— 
writing to youin the certainty of reaching you— 
a French volume of Balzac on the table—a col- 
ored print of the landing of Columbus before me 
—|listening in safety to the raging storm without. 

The desirnetion of my party, and the loss of 
friends, are causes of grief. I have seen one or 
the other, and sometimes both, give way in 
strong frames, strong minds, and stout hearts; 
but, as heretofore, have come out unhurt. I| 
believe that the remembrance of friends some- 
times gives us a power of resistance which the 
desire to save our own lives could never cal! up. 

I have made my preparations to proceed. I 
shall have to follow the old Gila read, and shal! 
move rapidly, and expect to be in California in 
March, and to find leuers from home, and a 
supply of newspapers and documents, more wel- 
come, perhaps, because these things have a 
home look about them. The future occupies 
me. Our home in California—your arrival in 
April—-your good health in that delightful cli- 
mate—the finishing up of my geographical and 
astronomical labors—imy farming !abors and en- 
joyments. 

February 11. Godey has got back. He did 
not succeed in recovering any of the baggage or 
camp furniture. Every thing was lost except 
some few things which I had brought down to 
the 1iver, The depth of the snow made it im- 


Afier a long delay, which had wearied me to! possible for him to reach the camp at the moun- 
the point of resolving to set out again myself, | 


tain where the men had left the baggage. Amidst 
the wreck Lhad the good fortune to save my 
large alforgas, or travelling trunk—the double 
one which you packed—and that was about all. 


Santa Fe, February 17, 1849. In the midst 
of hurried movements and in the difficult en- 
deavor to get a party all started together, | can 
only write a line tv say that [ am well, and 
moving on to California. 

A Spanish gentleman has been engaged to go 
to Albuquerque and purchase mules for me. 
From that place we go on my own animals, and 
expect no detention, as we follow the old Gila 
route, so long known, and presenting nothing 
new to stop fur. 





Tue Prive or Wortu.—A farmer in the dis- 
trict of Cunningham, (Scotland,) went lately to 
a baronet, whose estates are situated in the 
neighbouring county, fer the purpose of making 
proposals for a lease of one of his farms, which 
was in the market at the time. Afier discuss- 
ing the state of the houses, fences, and roads, 
talking about manureing and rotations, the con- 
versation being occasionally varied by a few 
sage reiarks about bad times, cheap markets, 
and dear labor, which were met by hinis that 
the advantages of modern knowledge would 
more than compensate for these drawbacks, they 
finally settled the all important question of rent, 
seeiningly to the satisfaction of both parties. — 
The interview was then somewhat abruptly 
brought to a close by the proprietor, who re- 
maiked that he would come under no obligation 
to the offer until he had an opportunity of mak- 
ing inquiries regarding his character: but he was 
requested to return on a particular day, when a 
definite answer would be given. Ovr Cunning- 
ham friend had not anticipated an objection of 
this nature, as he was a person of no small im- 
portance in his own sphere; for, besides his 
rank as an Ayrshire farmer, he was a bonnet 
laird, and an elder of the kirk, the latter of 
which, of course, implies that he was a_ sober, 
exemplary man. However, he resolved not to 
divulge in the mean time the result of his inter- 
view, as the slightest hint to the effect that any 
person whatever could require the least informa- 
tion regarding his character would have caused 
greater astonishment in his domestic circle than 
if the intelligence of another French revolution 
had been telegraphed to Beith; but he returned 
punctually on the appointed day, and was receiv- 
ed by the proprietor in the blandest and most 
familiar manner. ‘I’m glad to see you again, 
John,” he exclaimed; “I have been making 
particular inquiries regarding your character,and 
have every reason to be satisfied with the infor- 
mation which I have received, so 1 conceive that 
there can now be nothing in the way of our 
coming to an agreement.’’ ‘* May be there is 
something,’ replied John; ‘for since 1 was 
here afore, I hae been spierin’ about your char- 
acter too, and as I have nae reason to be satis- 
fied, I'll no bargain wi’ ye on ony terms;” and 
bowing to the half-petrified baronet, he walked 
off with all the majesty of one who is taking 
leave of a conscious inferior, {Ayrshire Adver- 
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Tue Moruer anp THE Cato. Some moth- 
ers make it a practice to go themselves and fetch 
the candle when the children are in bed, and 
thn, if wanted, they stay a few minutes, and 
hear any confessions or difficulties, and receive 
any disclosures of which the little mind may 
wish to disburden itself before the hour of sleep. 
Whether then or at another time, it is well 
worth pondering what a few minutes of serious 
consultation may do in enlightening and rousing, 
or calming the conscience—in rectifying and 
cherishing the moral life. It may be owing to 
such moments as these that pride is raised into 
humility, apathy into moral enterprise, pride into 
awe, and scornful blame into Christian piety. — 
Happy is the mother who can use such moments 
as she ought. [Miss Martineau. 





POPULATION OF THE UNITED STATES. 


The popnlation of our country increases at 
the rate of three per cent. per annum. This 
may be seen by the following table, for which 
we are indebted to the careful computations of a 
friend, exhibiting a comparison between the ac- 
tual census, and the estimated numbers at that 
rate: 


Census. Estimation. 
3,929,328 
5,309,758 
7,239,903 
9,638,166 
12,866,020 
17,063,353 


1860 or 10 years hence 
1870 or 20 years hence 
1880 or 30 years hence 
1890 or 40 years hence 
1900 or 50 years hence 
1910 or 60 years hence 
1920 or 70 years hence 183,285,658 
1930 or 80 years hence 246,319,318 


The coincidence for so many years between 
the real numbers and the estimation at three 
per cent, per arnum, is most worthy of remark. 
The number for the present year, 1849, must be 
set down at more than 22,000,000. And in 80 
years from this time the number of inhabitants 
in our happy land will be 240,000,000, quite 
equal to the present population of Europe. 
What an eventful day is approaching! How 
widely will future history differ from the past— 
how selema the prospect! And it is remarkable 
what a number of persons now living will live to 
view the great epoch of 80 years hence. A 
calculation of the probable number gives the 
sum at 800,000, more than double the present 
population of New Jersey. This calculation is 
made in this simple way. At our last census 
there were more than 46,000 individuals in the 
United States upwards of 80 years old. The 
same proportion among our citizens 80 years 
hereafier will be more than 800,000. 

What are to be the great changes produced 
by such an increase of population in 80 years? 
This is a question worthy of the most serious 
reflection, One of the probable events wil] be 
this: the spreading ef our population over the 
whule continent, to the very apex of Cape Horn. 
Less than 70 years ago, we had not crossed the 
Alleghanies; now we have overspread the Mis- 
sissippi valley ; crossed into Oregon. and | are 
flocking into Texas, New Mexico, California. 
And if we have done all this with our present 
limited population, how will we spread over the 
southern plains before our numbers reach 240,- 
000,000. 

The absorbing political reflection rising out of 
these calculations is this: The importance of 
cultivating right principles and right conduct ; 
sound morality, and wise and enlightened fore- 
cast. We myst be progressive; but let us be 
conservative of all that is right and good. 

[Newark Daily Adv. 


Year. 
1790 
1800 
1810 


5,280,658 
7,096,721 
9 587,355 
12,817,366 
17,225,357 
23,149,308 
31,115,755 
41,809,807 
56,188 571 
75,512,456 
101,481,755 
6,382,388 





Strate Reronm Scnoot. The following de- 
scription is given by the Commissioners: — 


‘*The buildings stand on an eminence, slop- 
ing south wardly towards Chauncey Pond, about 
forty-eight rods from it, and seventy-eight above 
its level. They are connected, and se constract- 
ed as to enclose an area, or court for a play-| 
ground, whreh is one hundred aod eighteen feet 
long, and eighty-four feet four inches wide, in 
the centre of which is a shed for shelter to the 
boys in fou] weather. The external walls of 
the buildings are one handred and sixty feet in 
front, and in the rear; and two hundred feet on 
each side. The wings are two stories, the cen- 
tre building three stories, and two towers five 
stories high. In the centre building are apart- 
ments for the superintendent and his family ; 
rooms for other persons employed: the chapel ; 
and the office, which, being lighted from the 
court, gives opportunity for constant inspection 
of the boys while at play. Opposite the office, 
in the centre building, are seven solitary dormi- 
tories for discipline. 

In the east wing are apartments for the stew- 
ard and his family, the kitchen, washing and 
Ironing rooms, sewing rooms, store rooms, hos- 
pital, and dormitories for boys. In the west 
wing are two large school rooms with contigu- 
ous recitation rooms and dormitories, as in the 
east wing. In the rear, the second story is one 
large room designed for a workshop, with a 
movable partition, that no more room may be 
warmed than is occupied. It is reached by 
stairs from a corridor opening on the court. The 
first story is occupied by the refecwory, which is 
connected by a door with the kitchen; by an 
arched passage-way ten feet wide, affurding an 
entrance from without to the court, and closed 
by gates; by a room for coal and wood; a buth- 
ing room, in which are facilities fur cold and 
warm bathing, and for regular ablutions; and 
the water closets, which all open into, or are 
connected with, @ drain, that takes al! the wash 
of the establishment to a reservoir for compost 
built at some 1ods distant. 

“The dormitories are for one ded each, and 
are four feet wide, eight feet long, and seven 
feet high ; the doors «Jl open upon the large hall 
appropriated to them, and the upper half of each 
door is composed of vertical iron rods, giving 
opportunity for oversight and ventilation; each 
dormitory has a ventilating flue, communicating 
with the attic, and so with the external air 
through Emerson’s ventilators. Those dormi- 
tories which are on the side next the court have 
sliding windows of 6 by 8 glass, with cast tron 
guards corresponding to the sash of the win- 
dow. For those boys who do not occupy dor- 
mitories, bunks, standing in the hall, in front of 
the dormitories, will be used, an attendant oc- 
cupying @ bed in the same hall. In each wing, 
two rooms, of the size of the dormitories, are 
appropriated to water-closets, fitted with appa- 
ratus to cleanse and carry off to the common 
drain all the deposits. These are designed for 
night use only. 

The foundations of the buildings are of stone, 
the walls of brick, the roof slated; the work 
has been done, as was proposed, in a neat, plain, 
and substantial manner. Very little has been 
done for mere ornament, a8 may be seen on in- 
spection, but nothing has been, designedly, 
omitted, which affects the practical value or the 
permanence of the buildings.” 





Tax Pavers rw Boston.—The annual list of 
persons Co-partnerships and corporations in Boston. 
taxed during the last year in the sum of $25 
and more, has just been published. There are 
upwards of six thousind names in the pamphlet of 
a hundred and sixty pages. The late Peter C, 
Brooks payed $8,607.30, besides $4,119.90 as 
trustee. FM pertinoe pavs $6,177.60; David 
Sears, $4,728.75; Josiah Quincy, jr. pays for him- 
self $3,198.30, and a large amount of trustees, — 
James Parker pays $3,109 60; Peter Parker, $2;- 
509.65. Henry Codman pays $2,291.90. John 
L. Gardner pays $1,630.85. William P. Win- 
chester pays $2,265.25. George C. Shattuck pays 
$2,369.15. 





The expenditures of the city of Lowell, last 
year, were $219,695, The leading items were 
as follows: 


Schools and School Houses, 

Roads and ee kn cocqumpea pe oginae atsens 34 

Support of the Poor,...,- 

Fire Department,..:..... FIGs coeseocts vs bce 18,240 

Watch and Constables,..se..¢+eseee* +. 6,221 

Lighting st Pass 
- Streets,,.....+ ee pS SeWeccesessones 

Oy agen srt RCS en ot srloao 





To TAKE Ink ovr or Linen.—Kditor’s and 
clerks wives will learn with pleasure, says the 
Model Courier, that to take a ipiece of tallow, 
melt ic, and dip the spotted part of the linen in- 
to the melted tallow, the linen may then be 
washed, and the spots will disappear without in- 
juring the linen. 














WORCESTER’S DICTIONARY. 


HE MOST COMPREHENSIVE AND ONLY 
ACCURATE DICTIONARY OF THE ENG- 
LISH LANGUAGE, contains upwards of One Hun- 
DRED THOUSAND Worps, of which the Pronancia- 
tion is clearly given. The quantity, as well as the ac- 
cent, being marked. It embraces, also, numerous 
Technical and Scientific Terms, Phrases from Foreign 
Languages, current in English Literature, etc.,etc. It 
is FREE FROM ALL INNOVATIONS IN OR- 
THOGRAPHY, and presents the Language as it is 
used by nine tenths of the Educated Classes of England 
and America. This Dictionary is used and specially 
recommended by the Presidents and Professors of near- 
ly every College in the Northern States, and by other 
eminent scholars, among whom may be mentioned— 
Jared Sparks, LL. D., Hon. John McLean, LL.D., 
Hon. Levi Woodbury, LL. D., Hon. T. Frelinghuy- 
sen, LL. D., Hon. David L. Swain, LL. D., Dr- Roh- 
ley Dunglison, Alonzo Potter, D. D., LL. D., Moses 
Stuart, D. D., Edward Hitchcock, D. D., LL.D., 
Mark Hopkins, D. D., Henry W. Longfellow, A- M., 
Benjamin Hale, D. D., Hector Humphrey, D. D., 
Elyphalet Nott, D. D., LL. D. 


**] shall certainly regard it hereafter as my best au- 
thority.”? [James Keat. 


“It will introduce the name of its author to every Li- 
brary in our country, and place it by the od the 
distinguished Lex:cographers who have preceded him. 

ut “2 [Judge McLean. 


City of Boston, in School arent 
March 28, 1848. 
“Ordered, “That a copy of Worcester’s large Dic- 
tionary be furnished ts each department of the schools, 
to be kept as a book of reference.” —_—_ Attest, 
8. F. McCLEARY, Secretary. 


PICKERING’S GREEK LEXICON—1468 pp— 
Price $3 75. 


This Lexicon having been re-written, and greatly en- 
larged and improved by the addition of nearly 50 per 
cents to its cuntents as originally published, is in its 
present furm one of the most complete and accurate vo- 
cabularies of the Greek Language, and is pronounced 
by competent teachers and professors, better adapted to 
the use of Colleges and Schools in the United States 
than any other Greek Lexicon. Among its excellencies 
are the following:— 


1. Clear and methodical arrangement. 

2. Elaborate elucidation of the meaning and use of 
obscure words and phrases, the anomolous particles, 
etc. 

3. Exact and pertinent definitions, the law terms of 
the Attic orators being given in terms found in Kent 
and Blackstone. 

4. The insertion of the oblique and dialectical forms 
of anomolous nouns, verbs, etc. 

5. Comprehensiveness; it being confined to no par- 
ticular class of Greek authors, but covers the whole 
field of Greek literature. 

6. Beauty of mechanical execution and cheapness. 


“This Lexicon is in every respect an excellent one.’’ 
[Prof. Felton, Camb. 


“The best extant for Colleges and Schools.”” [Prof. 
Robinson, N. Y. 


‘Decidedly the best School Dictionary we have yet 
seen.”? [Literary World. 


—_— 


POPULAR MUSIC BOOKS. 


CARMINA SACRA, or BOSTON COLLEC- 
TION OF CHURCH MUSIC. By L. Mason; 
greatly admired for the beauty, chasteness, and ster 
jing character of its music. 

THE BOSTON ACADEMY’S COLLECTION. 
Edited by L. Mason. This standard work is so weil 
known and used as to preclude the necessity ol any 
recommendation. 

THE PSALTERY. By L. Mason and G. J. 
WEBB. One of the most complete works of the kind 
ever published. It has received the sanction ol the 
Boston Handel and Haydon Society, and the Boston 
Academy of Music. In style there is a great diversity. 
it being suited to every variety of subject and occasion, 
and is specially adapted to congregational use. The 
Psaltery will make a valuable addition to the Boston 
Academy’s Collection and Carmina Sacra, and ought 
to be in every choir. 

THE NATIONAL LYRE. A new collection of 
psalm and hymn tunes comprising the best ancient and 
modern compositions of established merit, with a 
choice selection of chants, &e., designed for the use of 
choirs, congregations, singing schools and societies 
throughout the United States. By S. Parkman Tack- 
erman, Silas A. Bancroft, and H. K. Oliver. ; 


NEW CHORUS BOOK, SPECIALLY ADAPT- 
ED TO THE USE OF CHOIRS. 


THE CHOIR CHORUS BOOK. By A. N. 

obnson, Professor in the Boston Academy of Music. 
A collection of chorusses, from the works of Handel, 
Hayda, Mozart, Mendelesoho, and other distinguished 
cowposers. This work embraces a larger collection of 
chorusses than has been before published, arranged in a 
form for the use and improvemeut of choirs; and it is 
believed that, besides the additional interest which its 
use imparts to choir meetings, the study of the pure 
compositions it contains, will greatly improve the taste 
and facilitate the power of execution. Although pub- 
lished ia the summer, several editions have been already 
sold. Price $7 50 per dozen. 


SCHOOL MUSIC BOOKS. 

THE PRIMARY SCHOOL SONG BOOK, in 
two parts. By L. Mason and G. J. Webb, Professor 
in the Boston Academy of Music. It is supposed that 
any mother, or primary school teacher, who can berself 
sing, although she may know so little of musical char- 
acters as not to be able to read wugje herself, may by 
the help of this book, be enabled toWteach her pupils 
with good success, and thus prepare the way for a more 
thorough and extensive course in higher schoo's. 


THE SONG BOOK OF THE SCHOOL ROOM. 
Consisting of a great variety of songs, hymns, and 
scriptural selections, with appropriate music, arranged 
to be sung in one, two, or three parts; containing, al- 
so, the elementary principles of vocal music, prepared 
with reference to the inductive or Pestalozzian method 
of teaching, designed as a complete musical manual for 
common or grammar schools. By Lowell Mason and 
George James Webb. This work has been prepared 
with reference to the wants of common schools and 
academies, and is designed to follow the above work. 


LETTERS OF MRS. ADAMS, 
WIFE OF JOHN ADAMS, 


With an Introductory Memoir, by her grandson, 
CuHarves Francis Abams. Fourth Edition, re- 
vised and enlarged, with an Appendix, containing the 
Letters addressed by Joun Quincy ADaMs to his 
Son, on the Study of the Bible. 

Published by WILKINS, CARTER & CO., No 
16 Water Street, and for sale by Booksellers generally. 

marchl7 





NOTICE. 


TO HOUSEKEEPERS AMD HOTELS. 


ENJ. & E. JACOBS & CO., No. 230 Washing- 
ton street, second store south of Sumwer street, 
have received by the kite arrivals an _extensive assort- 
ment of LINEN GOODS AND HOUSEKEEKING 
ARTICLES, embracing many new and elegant pat- 
ters, and most of them of their own importation. Pur- 
chasers may rely on getting first rate fabrics, among 
which are—100 pieces of 5-4, 6-4, 8-4, 9-4, 10.4. 11-4 
and 12-4 Linen Sheetings—300 pieces 4-4 and 7-8 
Shirting Linens, extra fine, for Collars and Fron‘ ings— 
cases of Damask Table Cloths, with Napkins and Doi- 
lies to match—200 doz Dinner Napkins—100 of scar- 
let bordered Dinner Napkins—extra fine Satin Dam- 
ask Brown Linen Table Cloths—9-8, 5-4 and 6-4 Pil- 
low Case Linens—Cotton Shirtings and Sheetings, all 
the various widths andj{qualities—Huckabuck, Birdseye 
and Damask Tuwelling—white Marseilles Quilts and 
Blankets—super printed Piano and Table Covers— 
French embossed do—colored damask aue_ plaid ‘Table 
Cloths by the yard—together with every description of 
Goods wanted for Housekeeping, too numerous to men- 
tien, all of which will be sold at the very lowest market 
prices, either at wholesale or retail. 
‘march)7 8wis3wos. 





EPUBLICAN CHRISTIANITY ,—or True Lib- 

erty as exhibited m the life, precepts and early 
disciples of the Great Redeemer, by E. L. Morgan, Au- 
thor of “Proverbs for the People,’ “Orators of the 
American Revolution,” “Living Orators of America,”’ 
&ec. 422 pp., 12mo, cloth—price $1 25. 


To all who hate tyranny, revere humanity, believe in 
progress and follow Christ, this work is inscribed, 


CONTENTS. 


PartI. Tue Repusiican CHARACTER OF 
Jesus Curist. His Infancy, Manhood, Christ as a 
Preacher, The Sacrifice of Christ. 

Part Il. Tue Rerpusrican ConstTiITUTION OF 
THE Primitive Cuurcu. The Church. without a 
King, without a Pope, without a Bishop, without an 
Aristocrat. 

Part lll. Toe Repusnican INFLUENCE oF 
Curistian DoctRisE, Christianity the Solace of 
the Obscure, the Patron of the Aspiring, the Yortifier 
of the Weak, the Rewarder of the Sacrificed. 

GOULD, KENDALL & LINCOLN, 

april21 i 





Interest on debt,......cccpeececceeesesceseees 10;718 


lis2os 59 Washington st. 





i Ne ae ae Me ON eee 





WILLIAM Es GASH), | 


IMPORTER OF 
CHINA, GLASS & CROCKERY WARE, 
AND DEALER IN 
Britannia Ware, Tea Trays, Knives & Forks, 
SOLAR, ASTRAL & MANTEL LAMPS, 
GIRANDOLES, CANDELEBRAS, &c., 
WHOLESALE §& RETAIL, 


No. 262 
WASHINGTON STREET, 
Corner of Avon Place, 
BOSTON. 


W.E. C., invites his former customers, and all pur- 
to examine his new stock of Iron, Stone, 
Cuina and Dinner WaRE. 


Particular attention given to furnishing Hotels 
and Families with Wares imported expressly 
for the purpuse, which cannot fail to give 
entire satisfaction. 


Glass made and cut to order. Lamps of every descrip- 
tion repaired at short notice. 
WARE LOANED FOR BALLS AND PARTIES. 
march3 


NEW HYMN BOOK. 
CHRISTIAN HYMNS; 


FOR PUBLIC AND PRIVATE WORSHIP. 
NINETEENTH EDITION. 


8 Bere Subscribers would ask the particular attention 
of Clergymen, and of Churches and Societies gen- 
erally, to this new avd highly approved Collection of 
Hymns for Pablic Worship, praevea expressly to meet 
tle wants of the societies of our denomination. ‘The 
compilers have endeavored to prepare a more lyrical 
collection than most of those now in use, better aioial 
for singing, and containing a greater varijety of metres. 
They have sought to make the buok what the present 
state of our churches and societies demands, and have 
consulted, for that paren, not only different clergy- 
men, but leaders of choirs, and many other persons of 
taste and judgment. 

Although this book has been published less than four 

years, it is now used in fifty of our Societies, and this 

fact is considered sufficient to show the estimation in 
which it is held, and the manner in which it has steod 
the test of comparison with other Collections. 

The following are some of the peculiar merits of the 
Christian Hymns:—the number of hymns is very large; 
the variety of subjects and metres is very great; the 
hymns are better adapted for singing; the plan of ar- 
rangment is improved; and the price is very low. 

The following is a list of places where the Christian 
Hymns is in use. 





MAINE. 
Belfast; Thomaston; Bath. 


New Hampsuire.- 


Dublin; Keene; Peterboro’; Wilton; Concord; 
Manchester; Fitzwilliam. 


VERMONT. 
Pomfret; Windsor. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Hollis Street Society; Twelfth Society; New 
North; Broadway Society, Boston; Lee Street Society, 
Divinity School, Cambridge; East Cambridge; Hing- 
ham; East Medway; Barnstable; Taunton; Hopkin- 
ton; Bridgewater; East Bridgewater; West Bridge- 
water; Harvard; Roxbury; Concord; Stow; Wor- 

ster; Upton; Fitchburg; West Newton; Lawrence; 
edbam; Gloucester; Northboro’; Woburn; Win- 
chendon; Dorchester; New Bedford; Ware. 
New York; Troy. 
Wisconsin; Milwaukie. 
Lovistana; New Orleans. 
§G- Copies furnished for examination. 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, Publishers, 


f24 lisostt 111 Washington st, Boston 





MAN PRIMEVAL, 


R the Constitution and Primitive condition of the 
Homan Being—a Contribution to Theological 
Science, by John Harris, D. D., author of the “Great 
Teacher,” “Great Commission,”? *‘Mamunon Pre-Ad- 
amite Earth,’’ etc., with a fine Likeness of the Author: 
480 peges, 12mo cloth. Price $1,25. 


CONTENTS. 


FIRST PART. 
The Divine Method. 


Holiness—The Past brought forward—Progression 
—Continuity—Devolopment—-Activity—-Relations— 
Order—Infloeace—-S ubordination—-Obligstion—U ni- 
forininy of General Laws— Well-bheing—-Contingency, 
or Dependence—Ultimate Facts—Necessary Truths— 
Analogy—Chang>. 4 

SECOND PART. 


The Reasons of the Method. 

The Reason which belongs to man’s constitution, 
and involves his well-being—The reasons which relates 
to Divine all sufficiency, and includes man’s destiny— 
The two-fold reason in its application to the first man. 

THIRD PART. 


The Ultimate End. 





Power, Wisdom, Goodness, Holiness. 


A Reviewer says, ‘‘It is unnecessary for us t0 com- 
mend this work of so distinguished an author—but sim- 
ply to tell the le where they can get the book.”’ 

Just published and for sale b 

GOULD, KENDALL & LINCOLN, 


april21 lis208 59 Washington st. 





AGUERREOTYPE, No. 12, for April Lith. 
This day published. 


ConTENTs. 


Memoir of Wm. E. Channing; Raphael; Love and 
Mesmerism; The Extreme East; A Day’s Guaningin 
New Jeisey; Collectanea; Intelligence, &c. 

Published twice a month, at $3 00 a year, by 

CROSBY & NICHOLS, 


aprill4 lis20s 111 Washington st. 





EOPLE’S JOURNAL For Marcu. 
received. 
Also, Macaulay’s History of England, 2 vols, Lon- 
don. 
Art Journal, for March, &c., &c. 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
lis2o0s ILl Washington st. 


This day 


aprill4 





EW TRACTS OF THE A. U. A. Moses and 
the Law, by Samuel Osgood, 2 cents. David and 
the Psalms, by Samuel Osgood, 2 cents. 


Just published by 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
for the A. U. A. 
aprill4 lis2us 111 Washington st 





NEW TREATMENT OF BRONCHITIS. 


D*; J. K. PALMER, continues with great success, 
the new treatment of Bronchitis and other affec- 

tions of the Throat and Lungs, recently introduced by 

Sir Charles Scudamore of England, and employed with 

so much success in the practice of that celebrated Phy- 
wlan, 

Dr. Palmer’s Office is No. 44 Salem street, Boston. 
No charge for consultations or advice. Medicines and 
ee Apparatus furnished on reasonable terms. 

unelO 


ONGREGATIONAL SINGING BOOK. A 
collection of Sacred Music, consisting of the most 
familiar Psalm and Hymn tunes for use in Churches, 
Sunday Schools and Families. Price 374 ets. A lib- 
eral discount to purchasers by the quantity. 

“This book is designed to facilitate Congregational 
Singing; to obviate the practical difficulties in the Way 
of wholly dispensing with the choir in our Churches, 
and depencing entirely upon the congregation for that 
part of the worship. To this end, its compilers have 
selected from the thousand tunes furnished by our mod- 
ern collections, sity-seven, which are universally 
known, or, at any rate, most universally sung. To 
these tunes, thus selected, Psalms und mns have 
been adapted, such as are most general in their subject 
and application, the purpose being to have them all 
suited to any religious occasion.” 

Just published by 

CHAS. 8. FRANCIS, & Co., New York, 
JOS. H. FRANCIS, Boston. 


Copies for examination will be furnished by the Pub 
lishers, tf nov25 








WOOL. 
LYMAN REED & CO. 


[Successors to Reed, Hurd & Co.] 
GENERAL COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
BOSTON. 


QG Particular attention paid to the saleof Woon, 
and liberal advances made on consignments. 
tf junel7 





REMOVAL. 
Dr. Rufus E. Dixon, 


SURGEON DENTIST, 


-HAS REMOVED 
FROM NO..7 WINTER. STREET TO NO. 22 
WINTER STREET, 
ON THE OPPOSITE SIDE 





augl4 


: . 
NEW HYMN BOOk. 


ILLIAM D. TICKNOR & CO., corner 
¥Y Washington and School Streets, i 
fished a new and stereotype Edition of a of 
Ray got Public and Private Devotion—Edited by 


in black + 2 ree ager em ne 
This collection has been ad by sev- 
that it 
Wing are some of the testimonials in favor ot 


amuel Longfellow, and Rev. Samuel Johneon— 
contain d mely bound 
to Soc Eheep,—Price 624. A liberal discount made 
wes, and the publishers are gratified to know 
Ves . . 
The following « 
the work. 


[From the Li: 
erary World.] 
‘As a collection of ‘snereg . 
Hymns, this book cannot be surety "4 appropriate » 
[From the Evening Glatathe } 
“Tt is probably the most nae ey reas 
Christian poems adapted to the spiritaas compilation of 
munity, _ has been issued in our country, eahinien 
ae all the higher elements of religious eanipost- 


[From the Daily Advertiser.} 

It is well that the beauties of this collection 
well known as to make a new Edition necessary. It ia 
indeed a most happy selection of the gems of devotional 
poetry in England and our own country, with the addi- 
= “I ogee Aga Becta: hymns which first appear. 

in this work. More than one hund iti 
hymns are added in this Edition? ns Saditional 
{From the Daily Atlas.] 

‘For this excellent collection of sacred 
are indebted to the conjoint labors of the eg ate 
Longfellow, a brother of our own best poet, and the 
Rev. Samuel Johnson. So far as we feel competent 
judge about such matte 1, we should think it well calcu- 

mpi ere the wants Jf religious Societies. Asa book 
of religious poetry, suited to the reading of a person of 
refined taste, it is superior t collecti 

have examined. Besiles the best | ie hag ag 
lish lyrical poets, it contains many ‘sacred iw 
from the ns of Lom, llow, Bryant, Pierpont, Bulfnch, 
Norton, A hittier, Furness, Frothingham ana others of 
our American Bards. 

These Hymns are among the best in the collection, 
and the compilers have done the religious public a favor 
in thus bringing them together 

[From the Boston Courier. ] 

**A more valuable collection of devotional 
feel confident has never been issued. It sich o 
been made by Editors possessing the requisite taste and 
poetic feeling for such a task, and hardly any one will 
take » the book for the first time without readin 
every line it contains. A volume so delightful in its 
designs and execution must find a wide circulation in 
our Charches, and among the family circles of our coun- 


[From the Boston Transcript. ] 


«While many of the beautiful hymns of Watts and 
Wes'ey are here retained, there is many a Gem of de- 
Votional poetry not so well known, selected from Bow- 
ring, Roscoe, Sterling, Montgomery, Milman, Heber, 
Gray, Bulfinch, Keble, Follen and others, whose 
genius in this department of writing requires no farther 
endorsement than the perusal of the hymns in this collec- 
tion.’ 

Societies desirous of examining this work with the 
view of introducing it may obtain copies, gratis, on ap- 
plication to the Publishers. oct? 





Albion Life Insurance Company. 
LONDON, NEW YORK AND BOSTON. 
INSTITUTED IN 1805. 


£ igi undersigned having been appointed Agents to 
the Albion Company tor Boston and vicinity, are 
prepared to receive projosals for Iusurances on Cees, 
and are empowered in unexceptionable cases to grant 
policies without reference to the Board of Directors in 
London. 
ADVANTAGES OFFERED BY THIS COMPANY. 

Perfect Security, arising from a large paid up capital 
and accamulated profits of a business of cue FORTY 
years standing. 

Premiums may be paid quarterly, 
a 
When the insurance is for the whole term of Life, 
HALF the premium may remainunpaid for five years on 
paying interest. 

he insured participate aT ONCE in ALL thé profits 

of the business both in Europe and America, and in the 
first division of profits in 1849, which are paid in casn. 

No charge for sea risk from any one part of the Ameri- 
can continent to any other part. 

Medical Examiners—J. B.S. Jackson, M. D., J. 
Mason Warren, M.D. 

Prospectuses and all requisite information can be had 
at our Office, No 5 Merchants’ Exchange, Boston. 
WM. HALES, 2 Agents to the Company 
SAML. PAGE, § for Boston and vicinity. 

ostf 


half yearly, or an- 


REENWOOD’S PSALMS AND HYMNS. 

' Newry Srerwotyrep Epitioxn. The sub« 
scribers have recently procured new stereotype plates of 
this popular collection of Sacred Poetry, now used of 
nearly all the Societies of the denomination,and have just 
published the 44th Edition, to which anaddition of over 
One Hundred Hymns has been made. 

_ They have also put Yshed another Edition containing 
in addition to the Hymns embraced in s 

pages, a SERVICE BOOK for the use of those Socie 

ties desiring to introduce this mode of worship. 

Two separate editions will in future be issued—one 
with the text as heretofore, for use where this edition is 
used or desired, corresponding in all respects to the oné 
now in use, with the addition above referred to, but on 
new type, and the other with the Service Book and 
S mentary Hymns. 

The additions have been made, with great care, by 
the Rev R. C. Waterston, Pastor of the Church of the 
Saviour, and are highly approved by those who have 
examined the work, since they were made. 

It is believed that this arrangement will meet the 
views of the numerous friends of this excellent collec 
tion who were desirous that it should embrace man 
Hymns of high character, written since it was first 
lished, and others, which were not before inserted. 

S ieagangy ner | are some of the societies and towns in 
why is in use, viz: King’s > (Rev. 
Mi’ Pecbod 3) Hollis Street rage Sey Mr, 
Fosdick ;) New South Society (Rev. A. Yonng;) Fed} 
eral street Society (Rev. Dr. Gannett;) Bulfinch st’ 
Church (Rev. Frederick T. Gray;) Purchase street, 
(Rev. Mr. Coolidge,) Church of the Saviour, (Rev. 
Mr Waterston;) Boston. Church of the Messiah, New 
York, (Rev. Dr. Dewey; ) Church of the Saviour, Brook 
lyn, N. ¥. (Rev. Mr. Farley;) College Chapel, and 
also Divinity Hall, Harvard niversity, Cambridge, 

bridgeport, Roxbury, Milton, Dorchester, Marsh 
field, Watertown, Brookfield, Brighton, Chelsea, Low 
ell, Lexi n, Lincoln, Weston, Newburyport, Sand 
wich,She rne, Uxbridge, Medfield, Lancaster ,Chelms 
ford, Hingham, Cohasset, Ashby, Andover, Dover 
Northboro’, Cabotville, Ipswich, Bedford, Greenfield 
Beverly, Dedham, Medford, Billerica, Waltham, Lynn 
Brookline, Sterling, Mass; Portsmouth, Walpole, Do: 
ver, N. II; Portland, Hallowell, Augusta, Bangor, Cas: 
tine, Me; Hartford, Ct; Syracuse, Rochester, N. Y; 
Providence, Newport, R.I.; Brattleboro’, Vt; Savan 
nah, Geo; Mobile, Ala; Allton, Ill; St. Louis, Mo; 
Louisville, Ky; and many other societies in New Eng 
land and the Southern Western States. 
We respectfully Clergymen or Church Com 
mittees proposing ac in their Hymn Books, o 
forming new Societies, to forward us nA addresses 
when copies shall be sent them for examination. 

JENKS, PALMER & CO., 
024 «tf Chambers 131 Washingon st. 


STATIONERY. 


G. SIMPKINS, 124j}Washnigton Street, corner 

« of Water st., has for sale at low prices, a neral 
assortment of English, French and Amer‘can Station 
ery, consisting of Cap, Letter and Note Paper; ‘'is- 
sue, Cartridge and Wrapping Paper; Envelopes; 
Drawing Paper; Bristol Board; Bonnet and Binders 
Board; Drawing and Writing Pencils; Osborne's 
Water Colors; Sealing Wax; Wafers; Steel Pens, on 
cards and in boxes; Gold Pens; Black, Blue and Red 
Writing Ink; Gold and Silver Pencil Cases; Iok- 
stands; Pocket Books; Wallets; Memorandum. Books; 
Card Cases; Motto Seals; Letter Stamps; Visitin{ 
Cards; Gammon Boards; Chess Men; Stylographit 
Pencils; Portfolios; Work Boxes; Writing Desk} 
Transparent, Porcelain and School Slates; Drawing 
Books and Copy Books, Indelible Ink, &e. 

Account Books; Legers; Journals; Day Books; 
Letter, Note, and Memorandum Books. 

Also, English and American Bibles, of quarto, octa- 
eg be smaller —_ in various styles of binding. 

ec. t 








STAINED, ENAMELLED AND GROUND GLASS; © 
— ALso— 
LEAD AND METAL SASH, 
manufactured by 

JAMES M. COOK & CO., 
HOUSE AND SIGN PAINTERS, 

GLAZIERS AND GRAINERS, 

No. 5 ATKixson St., Boston: ' 
James M. Cook, 
} sept23 

{ee 


Oris 8. SavaGE, 
fy Mysore PULMONARY BALSAM. With 





6mos 





Joun M. P. Coox, 
enti fidence the VEGETABLE PULMONA- 
RY BALSAM is offered to the public as the eafest, bows 
aera remedy that can_ be aoe. 
OLDS and CONSUMPTION, Aé saat 
ing of Blood, Whooping Cough, a 
: of 


os6mos 








